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CARRIERS OF CRIMINALITY 


FRANKLIN H. GrippINGs 


Columbia University 


For 138 years the people of the United States have 
been doing business as a free and sovereign nation. They 
have raised their flag over one addition to their territory 
after another, until now they rule over 3,773,529 square 
miles. In human numbers they have multiplied from 
3,929,214 in 1790 to 105,710,620 in 1920. They have 
prospered. Their wealth is set down by the census of 
1920 as $320,803,862,000. They have fought a number 
of small wars and one big war on their own territory, 
and have participated with commendable energy and 
reasonable efficiency in a general European war. They 
think well of themselves, and claim for themselves a num- 
ber of distinctions, some of which are conceded by their 
fellowmen of other nations. One of these in undisputed. 
We are at once the most law-ridden and the most crime- 
ridden people on earth. 

Just what it is that, as Kipling puts it, bids us make 
the law we flout and bids us flout the law we make, I 
shall not now inquire. My interest at present is in our 
record of crime, and in our public reaction to it. 

A culpable popular indifference to these matters is 
discovered the moment we undertake to make a pains- 
taking study of them. Our official statistics of crime are 
amateurish, inadequate, and notoriously inferior to those 
of European countries west of Russia; in particular to 
those of Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

The one crime of which we have statistics comparable 
to those of foreign countries is homicide. The count of 
homicides from 1911 to 1921, inclusive, has been made 
by States of the so-called “registration area.” It has been 
checked up by the indefatigable Dr. F. L. Hoffman. 
Twice also it has been checked and, with records of other 
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crimes, rigorously studied by the American Bar Asso- 
Ciation. 

And this is the appalling array of homicides per one 
hundred thousand of population, as it is printed in the 
World Almanac, 1925, page 273: 

United States, Registration Area, 1911-21-.................-........ 7.2 

Italy, 1910-20 . 

a a ec ale 1.9 

South Africa, 1912-18 1.8 

<TR OE: ETE ETS SC SARE 0.9 

Ireland, 1911-19 

Spain, 1911-17 

Norway, 1910-19 

SIT OUD PIII, BOP G0 Gc cicsessss.cpunemnsaiivenstesianinbbelabibaiemianes 0. 8 

NE ARREARS SILANE SEER: 0.5 

Ontario, 1911-21 

Scotland, a Pe a Aa 7 HC 0.4 

Holland, 1911-18 

Switzerland, OEE AREA BY ee ERT, SRO 0.2 


The causes to which our criminality is attributed are 
legion and, of course, contradictory one to another, and 
to well-established facts. 

For example, we are told that a crime wave is an 
“aftermath” of war. Like enough it is; but why, may 
we ask, has the United States been favored with so much 
more aftermath than England, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy have enjoyed? 

Again, we hear that crime is a generous contribution 
made to our civilization by “aliens” (mostly Bolsheviks, 
it would appear) and by negroes ruined by liberty and 
education. Perhaps, but one wonders why, then, New 
York City, with 1,991,547 foreign-born whites, 123,972 
native negroes, 28,495 foreign-born negroes, and 8,118 
foreign-born colored persons other than negroes, a total 
of 2,152,132 persons, or roughly two-fifths of a total pop- 
ulation of 5 ,620,048, has the lowest homicide rate among 
the greater ‘American cities. 

And once more, godless science, materialism, and the 
neglect of religion are one and all indicted as the arch- 
devils of our perdition. It may be that they are, but if 
they are, it is a bit odd, is it not, that England, which has 
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produced the most remarkable galaxy of scientific men 
the world has known, where the teaching of evolution is 
not yet unlawful, and where Charles Darwin is buried 
in Westminster Abbey, is all in all, by the statistical rec- 
ord, the most law-abiding nation? 

I had nearly forgotten liquor and prohibition. These, 
too, are favorite “causes” of crime in minds that “get 
that way.” 

As a working hypothesis, we may assume that the 
major cause of crime is criminality, a criminal disposi- 
tion and habit, although this assumption is challenged 
by writers who see a more compelling drive in desperate 
need or misery. What the major cause‘of criminality is 
I shall not undertake to say, for the reason (adequate, I 
trust) that I don’t happen to know. There are, however, 
certain facts that I hold under suspicion. 


First among them should be named organic predis- 
position, inherited or established in infancy. I doubt if 
there is a criminal instinct; but there is such a thing as 
hereditary feeble-mindedness, and there are mental de- 
fects resulting from injury or from an abnormal func- 
tioning of ductless glands, and which, in certain instances, 
might be corrected. I am not satisfied that the percent- 
age of criminals mentally defective has been determined 
accurately, but it is large. 

The other facts that I have in mind are certain con- 
ditions that create habits. 

One of these is the public indifference to crime, which 
has been mentioned, and another is our pusillanimity 
in dealing with criminals. Indifference has with much 
reason been attributed to our absorption in business and 
pleasure; and pusillanimity with much reason has been 
attributed to fear, suffered by elected judges and other 
officers of the law, of offending voters and politicians. 
The fear is not groundless. A majority of Americans in 
their business and personal relations live within the law— 
the Volstead Act and laws relating to betting, prize fight- 
ing, and sex relations excepted—but they do not waste 
margins. They are not so confident that they will never 
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overstep that they can look with favor upon heavy pen- 
alties, or vote with enthusiasm for “busy-body” district 
attorneys. 

We belittle logic as a factor in public affairs. It is 
academic, we say. I fear that sound logic is, but bad 
logic quite obviously is not. Bad logic “goes” in the 
market place, and bad logic enacted into law is a third 
condition fostering criminal habits. 

The argument that capital punishment does not check 
murder is a finished product of moronistic reasoning. 
The answer to it is that “if we had some ham we could 
have ham and eggs if we had some eggs.” Capital pun- 
ishment would not prevent brainstorm murders; it never 
did. But capital punishment, if we had enough of it to 
talk about, would put a stop to artistic murders by slow 
poison or infection, to murders incidental to burglary 
and highway robbery, and to murders by hired assassins 
at so much per. Suppose that the death of a murderer 
invariably followed his deed, by a law not of man but of 
nature, as certainly as if in committing his crime he 
stepped on a third rail or a live wire. Have the oppo- 
nents of capital punishment the hardihood to proclaim 
that a large percentage of our potential killers would 
choose that particular way of committing suicide? 

Only less preposterous (or perhaps not less) than the 
argument from failure which is urged against capital 
punishment is the contention that if criminals born defec- 
tive or made vicious by evil associations are less blame- 
worthy for crime than society is; and if, in any case, 
retributive vengeance is barbarous, convicts should be 
turned loose on parole or in welfare leagues; in other 
words (euphemistic), “be restored to society.” 

The assumptions here, usually concealed but some- 
times proclaimed, are: Assumption one, evil doers, being 
unfortunate persons, are more precious in the sight of 
God and, therefore, of good men and good women than 
righteous folk are, it being understood that righteous folk 
are self-righteous and unlovely, and are never unfortu- 
nate, even if they happen to be widows and orphans whose 
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husbands and fathers have been murdered. Assumption 
two, the conservation of criminals by rehabilitation being 
more interesting to prison reformers than the conserva- 
tion of society by safeguarding it is, should be held by 
statesmen to be more important. 

These assumptions are shocking, but not as perturbing 
(because they do not so ruthlessly reveal a hopeless men- 
tality) as the syllogism that goes with them. ‘The syllo- 
gism runs: 

Criminals are unfortunate victims of heredity and evil 
influences. 

Victims of hereditary defects can transmit then, if at 
liberty, and victims of evil influences can influence others 
to evil, if at liberty. 

Therefore criminals should not be long deprived of 
their liberty! 

What matters it that we do not in like manner reason: 

Lepers are not to blame for being lepers; therefore 
let them spread leprosy! 

Typhoid carriers are not to blame for being typhoid 
carriers; therefore let them spread typhoid! 

These are such different things, don’t you see? 

Far be it from me to pretend to know that they are 
different because lepers and typhoid carriers are unfor- 
tunates who have few friends (politicians and other up- 
lifters) in the seats of the mighty, being in this respect 
like the victims of murder and unlike the murderers. To 
inquire whether actually this is true, and, if it is, why, 
would be to seek the major cause (not yet determined) 
of American criminality. I am not sure that I want to 
discover it. I love America and the American people, 
and I should be unhappy if my intellect, at war with my 
feelings, should ever be convinced that our intelligence 
testers have got our I.Q. about right. So I rest here, 
where ignorance is bliss. 





THE FORMATION OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Epwarp Cary Hayes 


University of Illinois 


Irresponsible power is the antithesis of democracy. 
The power of the press is often regarded as the greatest 
of all powers in modern life. It is largely irresponsible. 
The production of the modern newspaper is necessarily 
a capitalistic enterprise and for that reason, as well as for 
others, the power of the press is in natural alliance with 
the power of wealth. It may even be regarded as one 
form of the power of wealth. And if the power of wealth 
absorbs the power of the press, then wealth, which has 
also many other forms of power, is the greatest of all 
powers. 

It has only one rival, namely, the power of ideas, or 
of ideas and sentiments. The advancement of democracy 
depends upon the supremacy of this form of power. The 
power of ideas and sentiments may become tyrannical if 
the ideas and sentiments of only one class find free and 
adequate expression. But when all classes have adequate 
means of expression then this power cannot be tyrannical. 
Indeed, the rule of those ideas and sentiments which re- 
sult from free discussion is the very ideal of democracy. 
If freedom in the formation of public opinion be secured, 
then the facts become the decisive factor in argument. 

The success of a democracy does not require that the 
average man shall be able to originate wise policies. If 
it did it would fail. It requires only that the average 
man shall be able to recognize what is good for him and 
for the society to which he belongs when he is clearly 
told. But he must be told. Those who speak in the in- 
terest of the majority and in the common interest of all 
must have adequate avenues of communication with the 
public if democracy is to succeed. 

We have thrown off those forms of tyranny which 
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were founded mainly upon physical force and this was 
a great advance. But we are far from having thrown off 
those forms of tyranny which are founded on the power 
of wealth, largely through control of the avenues of 
approach to the minds of men. This, too, must be thrown 
off in order that the third form of power—the power of 
ideas and sentiments that result from free discussion— 
may come into its own. 

It was one great advance toward democracy when we 
provided for a free, universal, and secret ballot. And 
many think that this constitutes democracy. But it does 
not. Of what avail is it to provide for the free expres- 
sion of public opinion unless we provide also for the free 
formation of that public opinion which 1s to be expressed? 
This is the next essential step in developing the technique 
of democracy. It is as essential as throwing off the 
tyranny of force, or as providing for free expression of 
public opinion through the ballot. Without solving this 
problem in the technique of democracy, democracy can- 
not be achieved. 


By democracy we understand a social organization 
that is devised and administered in the interest of all who 
participate in the organization, in contrast with organi- 
zation that is devised and administered in the interest of 
the organizers. In the nature of things the organizers 
will organize in their own interest unless all the interests 
affected have a free medium of expression by which to 
appeal to the minds of their fellow citizens. And above 
all, those who speak not for particular interests but with 
vicarious regard for the interests of society as a whole 
and of all its members, must have free and adequate 
access to the minds of the citizens. 


It is essential that the minds of the citizens in general 
shall be freely reached, not only by those who speak for 
a particular set of policies, or who appeal to a particular 
set of prejudices, but by the representatives of different 
parties who advocate the claims of conflicting interests 
and viewpoints. Otherwise, even if the writers of every 
interest group and party had adequate access to the minds 
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of their own party and their own interest group, it still 
would be easy to convert society into a number of mob- 
minded divisions. Perhaps one should say rather that it 
will then be easy to continue the condition in which so- 
ciety is divided into a number of such mob-minded 
groups, save for a small minority of less mob-minded in- 
dividuals. Even if all citizens are adequately supplied 
with the representations and misrepresentations, honestly 
intended but biased arguments and selections and por- 
trayals of facts that come from their own party leaders, 
but say of the opposition paper—“I would not have 
it in my house,” it is impossible to escape from this 
condition. ‘This method will never secure that public 
opinion which results only from free and fair discussion 
and which is essential to the success of democracy. 


It is as essential that democratic constitutions provide 
for the formation of public opinion as that they provide 
for the free expression of public opinion. And to achieve 
this end the constitutions of all our forty-eight states re- 
quire amendment. Since the newspapers exercise so vast 
a power they should be held to corresponding responsi- 
bility. Since they are the public par excellence, they 
should be subject to a public regulation adequate to 
secure the public welfare. Pure food laws are as neces- 
sary and as thoroughly justified in respect to what the 
mind feeds on as in respect to what is put into our 
stomachs. Since the press enjoys so inestimable a priv- 
ilege in its access to the mind of the public, it should be 
made to pay a franchise which will serve the purpose of 
the necessary control and make the press perform its in- 
dispensible function as a part of the technique of dem- 
ocracy. It should pay for its franchise, not in money, 
but in space. Every daily paper that enjoys more than 
a specified circulation should by constitutional amend- 
ment be required to place a certain amount of space in 
every issue at the disposal of each of the four parties— 
whenever there are four—that cast the highest vote at 
the last State election. 


Then each of these parties would employ the best 
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talent it could command to plead its cause before the bar 
of public opinion. Lies would be exposed in the parallel 
column or in the next issue. Arguments would be an- 
swered. The man who would not have an opposition 
paper in his house would be led by curiosity and the zest 
of discussion to read what he found in his own paper rep- 
resenting unfamiliar points of view. The monopoly of 
access to the minds of men that wealth can command 
would be dissolved. It would cost the papers nothing. 
On the contrary they would get the best of matter with- 
out expense.. And their interest and circulation would 
be increased. So also would be their power. But it 
would be a power, not for the promotion of privileged 
interests, not for befuddling and misleading the public 
mind by biased propaganda, but the power of fair play, 
of that free discussion which is the breath of life of 
democracy. And we should have taken a long step for- 
ward in the development of free institutions. 





THE CULTURAL OR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THEORY OF SOCIETY* 


By Cuarves A. ELLwoop 


University of Missouri 


The further we get away from the animal plane, the 
less does a purely organic or biological way of looking 
at group life suffice. The human societies that we know 
are largely creations of cultural evolution, and human 
culture is essentially a psychic matter. As we have seen, 
the continuity which we find in human groups is a con- 
tinuity maintained by passing on from generation to 
generation mental patterns—that is, knowledge, ideas, 
standards, and values—largely by means of language. 
These mental patterns have gradually accumulated and 
developed from primitive times to the present. They are 
a set of inner mental habits acquired in ever increasing 
complexity by each succeeding generation. ‘They also 
become a set of objective customs and institutions. Thus 
human social life presents itself as a developing culture, 
and human history as a growing tradition, which cannot 
be understood apart from its content, that is, the concrete 
ideas, attitudes, and values which make up a particular 
culture. 

This historical and cultural way of looking at human 
social life is often represented to be opposed to the psy- 
chological way, but this is surely a mistake. In its con- 
stituent elements culture is psychological, and in the last 
analysis comes from the individual mind. If culture be 
analyzed, as Professor Goldenweiser says in effect, every 
element in it will be found to have had its beginning in 
the creative act of an individual mind. Nevertheless, in 

*An excerpt from Professor Ellwood’s new book, “The Psychology of 
Human Society: An Introduction to Sociological Theory.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The special significance of this excerpt is that it contains the gist of Professor 
Ellwood’s theories of sociology and social psychology.—Eprror. 


1Publications of the American Sociological Society, 1924. 
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another sense culture is cumulative, historical, and extra- 
individual. It is absorbed by the individual and thus 
shapes his nature and his behavior. Its carrier is, how- 
ever, the group. It furnishes the pattern for human 
group organization and group behavior as well as for 
individual behavior. Thus many human groups are en- 
tirely products of culture. Even though communities 
are natural genetic groups, all human communities which 
we know have been profoundly modified by their cul- 


tures. 


The cultural theory of human social life and the psy- 
chological are thus not opposed, except that the psycho- 
logical is broader in its foundations and makes a place 
for the conception of social evolution as something 
broader than cultural evolution. While social life is 
modified by culture, it existed before culture began and 
is the carrier of culture. If we neglect that part of social 
evolution which is brought about through the working of 
the factors in organic evolution—variation, heredity, and 
selection—then the social process presents itself as a con- 
tinuous adaptation and readaptation in the relations of 
individuals to one another and to physical nature brought 
about by their mental processes. It is a behavior process 
mediated by interstimulation. The adaptations which 
persist in the group give rise to what we have termed 
group habits, also called folkways, which become crystal- 
lized into institutions of law, government, religion, 
morality, industry, and the like. These institutions mold 
the life and behavior of human groups. Accompanying 
them are, of course, uniform ways of thinking and feeling 
in the group passed along from generation to generation, 
which we term the tradition of the group, or the inner 
side of its culture. But all of this necessitates a con- 
tinuous psycho-social process, a process of interstimula- 
tion and response among the individuals of the group. 
Social interaction, interstimulation and response lie, 
therefore, at the basis of the cultural process, and hence 
of the behavior of human groups and of the changes in 
their behavior. 
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Consequgently, when we look at human society from 
the standpoint of its culture, that is from the standpoint 
of its folkways, its mores, its traditions, its conventions, 
and its institutions, we are looking at it from an essentially 
psychological standpoint if we recognize that these 
things are essentially human behavior and are rooted in 
the psychic life and development of its individual mem- 
bers. ‘This we must do, unless we are to separate our 
whole view of human society from the rest of established 
scientific knowledge. We cannot view human culture as 
an abstraction apart from the rest of life. It is an out- 
come of the total life-processes of human groups. As 
soon as we recognize this the cultural view of human 
society blends with a broadly psychological view. 


It is the contention of this book that the psychology 
of human society, in the sense of the study of human 
group behavior, offers a scientific basis for the synthesis 
of the elements of truth in all contending theories of 
human society. It makes possible a true synthesis of the 
elements of truth in both the contract and organic 
theories, for example, because through the objective 
study of group behavior it makes possible a wider gen- 
eralization which includes the facts in the social life 
which both have emphasized. The psychological theory 
of human social life is that its explanation is to be sought 
in three sets of facts: First, in the underlying traits and 
dispositions of men as furnished by organic evolution; 
second, in the influences of the environment, especially 
the psycho-social environment, which act upon the plastic 
natures of individuals; and third, in the resultant habits, 
attitudes, and values which individuals develop. 


The psychological conception of human society pre- 
sents the social life as an adaptive process in which the 
habits, attitudes, and values of the individual function 
as active elements. The social process, according to this 
theory, is psychic only in the sense that its significant 
elements, such as interstimulation and response, and the 
habits, attitudes, and values developed by individuals, 
are psychic. More strictly, as we said in Chapter V, the 
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social process may be described as a psycho-physical 
process of coadaptive adjustments among individuals. 

It is a mistake to seek the full explanation for group 
behavior either in the individual or in the culture of the 
group; for, again to quote Professor Goldenweiser, 
“while it is certainly true that the cultural content comes 
to the individual in a way that is external and objective, 
the individual does, after all, recreate what he receives. 
He does so unconsciously by dint of the very variability 
of his native endowment, as well as consciously in the 
overt acts of psychic originality.”* ‘Thus the social life 
presents itself as a process, but a process made up both 
of individual psychic elements and of social psychic, or 
cultural, elements; that is, of elements of interstimula- 
tion and response among individuals—such as communi- 
cation, suggestion, imitation, sympathy, conflict—and of 
cultural elements—such as custom, tradition, conventions, 
and institutions. All of these processes ultimately enter 
into, and determine, the form of group behavior. Some 
of them are individual psychic, others are social psychic. 
The social psychic, or the cultural, however, can operate 
only through the individual and hence the individual has 
a chance to modify it. On the other hand, the individual’s 
psychic life itself is largely determined by the social 
psychic, or the cultural. Individual behavior, in other 
words, comes largely from group culture; but culture in 
the last analysis, as we have said, comes from the in- 
dividual mind. 

Thus the unity and the regularity developed in the 
life of human beings is a unity and regularity upon the 
psychic plane. The coadaptations between individuals, 
as we have seen, while they are coordinations of their 
activities, yet as they are intermediated by feelings and 
ideas, also involve coordinations of these psychic pro- 
cesses. Thus there is a large and increasingly important 
place in human social life for such factors as understand- 
ing, sympathy, imitation, and conscious social control as 
we ascend in the scale of group development. 


1Publications of the American Sociological Society, 1924. 
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The psychological theory of human society is that 
society is the behavior process which arises from living 
together. It is a process in which the psychic elements 
of impulse, habit, feeling, and ideation, and their social 
expressions in communication, imitation, suggestion, 
sympathy, and other types of mental interaction, func- 
tion as the vital constituent elements. It is a process 
which becomes unified necessarily on its psychic not less 
than on its physical side. Because human group life is 
mediated by these psychic processes, it must be inter- 
preted, if interpreted scientifically, in terms of these 
processes. That is, it must be interpreted in psychologi- 
cal terms. It is for this reason that the sociological theory 
of society coincides with the broadly psychological. 


The psychological theory is often misrepresented to 
be the imitation-suggestion theory, the sympathy theory, 
or even as we have seen, the contract theory. Scientific 
psychology, however, takes into account not only the 
strictly psychic elements in human behavior, but also 
biological processes and environmental conditions. It 


takes account not only of the organism but of its environ- 
ment. It would be absurd, therefore, to describe as a 
scientific psychological theory of human society a theory 
which is dominantly in terms of some ‘one psychic ele- 
ment, such as imitation or sympathy, or even in terms of 
a whole class of psychic elements, such as the instincts 
or the intelligence. The psychological conception of 
society is a distinct conception, not to be confused with 
these one-sided conceptions, nor with the contract or 
organic conceptions. Like the organic conception, it 
gives a fundamental place to organic factors, but unlike 
it it gives a large and increasingly important piace to 
psychic processes as we ascend in the scale of social evo- 
lution. The psychological view of the social life as essen- 
tially a collective behavior process mediated by con- 
scious interstimulation and response furnishes, therefore, 
a basis for the synthesis of other theories, and so becomes 
itself the sociological view. It is a synthetic theory of 
the social process. 
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The Practical Value of the Psychological Conception 
of Soctety 


The psychological conception of human social life 
has more than a mere theoretical value. As soon as we 
understand that human group life is a behavior process, 
we begin to understand how it may be modified. We 
understand that such a behavior process is not so much 
the result of inborn traits plus the influence of the physi- 
cal environment as of the mental patterns in the minds 
of the individuals of the group. We see that in almost 
every case these mental patterns have been embodied in 
customs, traditions, and institutions, and have been trans- 
mitted to the existing members of the group by previous 
generations. We see that these mental patterns have been 
acquired by the individuals of the group by a /earning 
process and that, therefore, they can be modified through 
modifying the learning process. Human institutions, 
sociology and psychology show, are in every case learned 
adjustments. Most group behavior, therefore, as well 
as the more highly conscious individual behavior, is 
learned. As such it can be modified, provided we can 
control the learning processes. ‘The social custom or tra- 
dition out of which an institution is formed is easily 
enough changed, provided we can effectively teach all 
concerned a better way, and provided also we can change 
those material conditions which support the institution 
and make it advantageous for individuals or a class of 
individuals to maintain it. This may be difficult to do 
in practice, but it has been done often enough in history, 
so that we have every reason to conclude that the social 
and institutional life of man is indefinitely modifiable, in 
the way of more rational adjustments to the requirements 
of social existence. 


The problem of modifying the social life, according 
to the psychological view, is essentially a problem of 
modifying habits and beliefs in vast masses of individuals. 
This can be done most easily through the education of 
the young. The easiest approach to the modification of 
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human society, therefore, is through making changes in 
the psycho-social environment or the culture of the 
group. While it is difficult to change this quickly on a 
wide scale, it can be changed in small select groups, 
which become breeding places, so to speak, for new 
habits, ideas, and standards for the larger group. Thus, 
through the school and the church, it is possible to manip- 
ulate the ideas, attitudes, and values of individuals, espe- 
cially of the young. ‘The rational direction of these in 
the individual can certainly be counted upon to change 
the whole mass of habits, social attitudes, customs, and 
institutions of the larger group, even of human society 
at large. 

As soon as we perceive that the problem of modifying 
human society is a problem of modifying culture, we see 
that the limits of the possibilities of social change cannot 
be set. It is certain from anthropological science that 
human culture is still in its earlier stages of development. 
Civilization, in the sense of higher culture, is just begin- 
ning. When science has perfected our understanding of 
the principles of human psychology and sociology, espe- 
cially when it has established a scientific sociology, the 
civilizing process will be rationally directed, and social 
progress will be beyond anything which the world now 
dreams to be practical. 





CLARENCE E. RAINWATER: 1884-1925 


By Hts COLLEAGUES 


Note: The friends of the Journal of Applied Sociology suffered an irre- 
parable loss in the death on July 22nd of Professor Clarence E. Rainwater. He 
has been an associate editor of the Journal since it was founded. Before coming 
to the University of Southern California in 1919, he had been an instructor in 
sociology at the University of Chicago, dean of the American College of Physical 
Education, and director of Hamilton Park Playground. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago in 1921. His book, The 
Playground Movement in the United States was published by the University of 
Chicago Press in 1921, and is now in the second edition. He was elected an 
honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa by his Alma Mater,-Drake University, in 
1923; and was one of the founders of Alpha Kappa Delta, honorary sociology 
society. The following symposium is composed of excerpts taken from state- 
ments prepared by his colleagues as a tribute to his memory. 


(By Emory S. Bogardus) 


Doctor Clarence E. Rainwater had an original and 
stimulating mind. Every teaching hour that he put in 
fairly bristled with new ways of presenting truth. Orig- 


inal phrase and epigram followed one another and no 
student left his classroom without receiving a new stimu- 
lus regarding truth, and without developing a new love 
for learning and for life. 

How he enjoyed to think about fundamentals, about 
basic ideas, about trends, movements, transitions! But 
perhaps his greatest intellectual joy came from working 
with concepts. Concepts were toys to him. He played 
with them, analyzed them, took them to pieces and put 
them together again, striving each time for a more per- 
fect product, building each time a more stately mansion 
of thought, not for his own soul but for the souls of his 
students. 

He was scientific, seeking always a more accurate 
statement of the greatest truths of nature and of God. 
But his faith was builded on more than science, which he 
cherished so highly. He looked to the hills from which 
came a part of his help. He looked beyond the hills, 
from which came even greater help. 
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Only a few days ago at his attractive home in Alta- 
dena he said that he enjoyed to sit out on the veranda and 
look at the Verdugo hills, “for beyond the hills, to the 
Southwest, is the University, and there my friends are 
at work.” 

But his vision penetrated far beyond the Verdugos. 
With his feet on the solid earth, with his mind searching 
for facts and for their elusive meanings, with his soul 
revelling in scientific details and minutiae, he had also a 
literary eye that scanned the ages and a philosophic urge 
that carried him beyond the Pleiades. In his own words, 
spoken in a private conversation: “Life is a great game: 
have a sense of humor, a little patience, and determina- 
tion, and you can win.” In the larger sense, he has won, 
even over death. 


In the classroom he created such a pleasing atmo- 
sphere for even the most abstract and the “dryest” sub- 
jects that they took on a remarkable glow and warmth. 
Moreover this glow and charm which radiated from Dr. 
Rainwater’s own personality, did not hamper but gave 
verve to the scientific viewpoint which characterized his 
thinking. 

There was an artistic tone to his personality which 
baffles description. Picking up a piece of chalk, he was 
accustomed to make a few, quick, deft marks on the black- 
board that would release a flood of light in the minds of 
even the least imaginative of his hearers. His elastic 
step, his sparkling eye, his lively sense of humor, his 
finesse of soul—all bespoke in him that fitness of things 
which is not made with hands. 

He liked to refer to his colleagues on the faculty of 
the University as “a team of cooperative workers.” Ina 
letter written on the receipt of a remembrance sent him 
on his last birthday, the fortieth, he wrote in part as 
follows: “Dear Colleagues: My task at present seems 
to be not ‘to labor’ but ‘to wait’ (with apologies to Long- 
fellow). The ‘day of jubilee am comin’ however, on 
which I trust I shall resume my place on ‘the team.’ ” 

Doctor Rainwater had an attractive personality, one 
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that attracted you to him with a drawing power of a 
superior human order. Scarcely a day passed during the 
last two years that some one or more of his students did 
not come to the office to inquire after his welfare. He 
had given them a new vision and a love of learning, and 
they had remembered. Numbers of students beyond 
mention have said: ‘Why, I’d do anything for Doctor 
Rainwater!’ When they had tackled some project as- 
signed to them from Doctor Rainwater’s department or 
from any other department of the University and he met 
them coming away from library or laboratory defeated 
and disheartened he was a General Sheridan to them 
with his: “Turn, boys, turn, we’re going: back.” 


He took his students at their higher ranges of thought 
and action and crystallized for them their indistinct 
ideas, returning these to them enriched and refined. And 
they reciprocated. During the last day or so many appre- 
ciative words and notes concerning him have come in 
that it is impossible to print them all, but plans are under 
way for the publishing of some of them, so that they 
may be available for his friends to read and to ponder. 
Later, an analysis of Dr. Rainwater’s sociological thought 
will be made and published. 


On the basis of a co-laborship and a comradeship ex- 
tending over a period of fifteen years, I know no better 
way to summarize Doctor Rainwater’s life in three words 


than to refer to it as “an epic poem.” It is an epic poem 


of the first order, complete in itself, containing many 
themes of action, each written in a heroic style. 


“One Ship sails East and one Ship sails West 
By the self-same wind that blows. 
It’s the set of the sail and not the gale 
That determines the way it goes. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of Fate 
As we journey on through life, 

It’s the set of the soul that determines the goal 
And not the stress nor the strife.” 
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(By William C. Smith) 


It is with a deep sense of personal loss that I pay a 
tribute to Dr. Clarence Elmer Rainwater. He was my 
colleague for five years, but he was more than a colleague 
in the ordinary sense—he was a comrade, a true friend. 
Since my first acquaintance with him, I have never had 
any occasion to raise any question about his genuineness 
or true worth. He was an inspiration. I never met him 
but that I gained something. He never sought to impose 
his ideas, but his radiant personality would tend to win 
me to his point of view. He was tolerant and always 
considerate of the other person. He was always sympa- 
thetic. He had struggled and suffered so that he knew 
how to appreciate the situation of the other person. He 
was unselfish and did not spare himself. During his 
last months of teaching, when badly broken in health, 
he would always come into our departmental office with 
a cheerful smile—his very presence was a benediction. 
Even though his eager and ambitious spirit was held back 
by a weakened body he was optimistic; he never seemed 
to be discouraged. He was always cooperative. He knew 
how to do teamwork and never did he shirk his share of 
the load, nor did he ever take advantage of his team- 
mates in any way. It was a real pleasure to work with 
him. He was always appreciative of any small favors 
proffered him. He was modest even though his accom- 
plishments were such that he would have a right to boast. 
When I was in his presence, I felt that here was a big 
man, but he never stated it or even hinted it of himself. 
He was one of those rare personalities whose departure 
leaves a real gap. During his short stay with us he 
wrought well and his memory will long be a source of 
inspiration to those of us who are left to carry on the 
work he left unfinished. 


(By Melvin J. Vincent) 


Of this truly noble friend and colleague, it may be 
said that his life was a great and noble creed. So true, 
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so honest, so gentle, his heart o’erflowed itself and reached 
out to all who came near. To one who watched the 
valiant struggle of this lofty soul, he has become an 
immortal inspiration; an inspiration that makes life 
richer and fuller. The veil of brighter glory is now his; 
within the circling arm of His love, he has returned with 
a pure man’s heart, unstained, unsullied, and faithful to 
the Father’s trust. 


(By Frances 8. Lucas) 


There are many whom we have “loved and lost 
awhile,” but none quite like our beloved Dr. Rainwater. 
For all human relationships he had discovered the secrets 
of beautiful living. As a teacher he gently but unwaver- 
ingly led his students to a high, sensitive appreciation of 
the spiritual values of life; he kindled in our hearts a 
lasting desire to emulate his own self-sacrificing dedica- 
tion to humanity; his love of learning stimulated in each 
one of us a devotion to scientific truth. Many a faltering 
step has been steadied by his eager, unfailing interest. 
The warmth and charm of his friendship shall glow for- 
ever. Surely, to know him was to love him, and I hope 
never to fail his faith in me. 


(By Alice F. Cowgill) 


Dr. Rainwater was one of those rare personalities that 
combine a sensitive, sympathetic soul with tenacity of 
purpose and high practicality. As one of his students, I 
found him both an idealist and a realist; one whose kindly 
spirit was touched by the sufferings of his fellow men, 
and whose intellectual powers were constantly working 
toward the amelioration of those sufferings. Later when I 
was privileged to work awhile as his colleague, more than 
ever I learned what a rich and beautiful personality he 
had. A recognized authority in his field, and continually 
working on new problems, he was still never too tired or 
too busy to be of assistance to any who approached him 
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for encouragement. His love of his work kept him at 
his desk when most persons would have felt it admissible 
to leave. 


We would have kept him with us many more years 
had we had our way. But even in so short a time he has 
touched our lives so that we will always be different for 
having known him. 


(By Clarance M. Case) 


When the sad news spread that Dr. Rainwater had 
gone, the first thought of many among us would have 
found completest utterance in these fine lines from one of 
our own poets*: 


“Beyond these words of living and of dying, 
Beyond the sun, beyond the Pleiads seven, 
A keen swift spirit of the Earth went flying, 
Along outside the crystal walls of Heaven. 


“His hopes were fire, and his imagination 

Flew forth as flame, to burn the world with them 
And re-create the old stuff of creation 

For the Divine John’s New Jerusalem.” 


These words seem to me peculiarly descriptive of 
Clarence Rainwater, for 1 am sure that nothing about 
him was more striking to all than the “keen swift- 
ness” and the social passion of his spirit. That eminence 
which he attained among social workers and thinkers in 
this nation was the direct and natural outcome of his 
social ideals and the personality through which they were 
expressed. 


As for his personal traits, the extraordinary social- 
ization of his nature and the ardent warmth of his bear- 
ing lead my thought always to certain other stanzas of 
the poem already quoted. They not only portray with 
singular fitness the outstanding traits of our departed 
friend, but express with poetic beauty the great purpose 


* (Coates Kinney) 
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of his life. Even more than that—they suggest those 
very “associable” methods by which he, in a truly dis- 
tinguished sense, sought to swing open the gates for the 
“issuing angels” of a purer, nobler, happier communal 
life to “pass to the worlds of sin.” 


The stanzas read as follows, and are supposed to rep- 
resent the voice of a heavenly messenger, answering the 
“keen, swift spirit,” with a voice 


“As of two flutes that sing at night together 
Into a dreamer’s ear unearthly thought: 


“The gates into peace are withholden 
To seeking of mortal sense, 
And never the Kingdom of Heaven 
Is taken by violence. 


“Man finds but one gate of entrance— 
It yields to the passer’s breath 

On hinges that give only inward— 
The gate of the way of death. 


“But outward the secret gates many 
Let open from bliss within, 

Swing open for issuing angels 

To pass to the worlds of sin. 


“‘As I with associable seraphs 

That chorally sing and fly 

Come out to the straight gate of Lyra, 
Thy ardor I felt go by. 


“The virtue I felt of thy ardor 

Go by like a whirl of fire, 

And burned to upbear thee and steady 
The flight of thy fierce desire.” 


We who know Dr. Rainwater have felt the ardor of 
his spirit as well as its keen swiftness. His clear, logical 
writings on sociological subject have given him, in con- 
junction with his important leadership in the field of 
social work, a place of recognition among sociologists. 
In addition to this he met truly remarkable success as a 
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teacher. If we seek the key to these achievements the 
outstanding characteristic of his personality was a win- 
ning charm in which gentleness and strength were finely 
blended. At bottom it seemed to rest upon sympathetic 
imagination. This meant the ability to sense what others 
were feeling and thinking. Indeed it meant more than 
this, and enabled him to anticipate what others might 
think and feel if he should say and do thus and so. This 
is the very soul of the tactful personality, and the basis of 
social leadership. And so we mourn today the departure 
of a noble personality and a strong leader among men. 

Let us think of him as still with us in a deeper and 
eternal sense, and picture him as faring calmly forth in 
the everlasting life of the Sons of God. When we think 
of departed loved ones as having come to the sunset hour, 
let us also remember that the sunset hour marks the end 
of a day only for us who abide; from a wider level of 
vision it is also the endless westward progress of a day 
that knows no ending. 


“So fares he forth with smiling, Godward face; 
Nor should we grieve, but give eternal thanks— 
Save that we mortal are, and needs must mourn.”* 


*(Richard Watson Gilder) 





TRENDS OF SOCIAL WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Exxa L. C. VoLusTept 


Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


Philanthropy’ in one form or another is as old as 
humanity. In 1874, however, a movement, national in 
scope, was started in the United States which resulted in 
the organization of a program destined to bring social 
results. The purpose of this paper is to study the sig- 
nificance of the trends in social work over a period of 
fifty years as they are revealed in the “Proceedings of 
the Conference of Social Work” and its predecessors. 


The accompanying Chart A was made while the 
writer was a member of a sociology seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. As the chart now stands, 


it is a condensed diagram, indicating the major trends* 
taken by the various social movements during the past 
fifty years, as recorded in the reports of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


In studying the Proceedings in an effort to find the 
keynote of the conferences, all committees* that were 
active each year of the fifty years were listed on three by 
five inch slips. These slips were first sorted to determine 
how many years each committee was active. The result 
of this preliminary check showed that many of the com- 
mittees were similar when the main issue was considered, 


1Philanthropy is that social sympathy expressed in the care of the dependent 
members of society, and the physically, mentally, and morally defective. 
Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1899, p. 1. 


By trends is meant the path that social work took as typified in various out- 
growing institutions, laws, and precepts, as verified by the report of the proceed- 
ings of the National Conference of Social Work. 


SEven those committees active but one year were listed, as their influence 
seemed significant in indicating the general trends of social work. 
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but varied from year to year in terminology. For exam- 
ple, the committee on children, dealing with the problem 
of children from the viewpoint of protection, was first 
appointed in 1875 and acquired the following titles: 
1875 Care and Disposal of Dependent and Delinquent 
Children. 
1890 The Child Problem of the City. 
1891 Kindergarten, Placing Out Systems. 
1893 Child Saving. 
1897 Duty of the State to Dependent and Delinquent 
Children. 
1898 Destitute and Neglected Children. 
1902 Child Labor. . 
1903 Children. 


This shifting change in terminology was found to be 
characteristic of all of the main standing committees. 
This led to the combination of the committees under the 
heads, as listed in Chart A. Some of these heads proved 
to be approximately continuous throughout the years, and 
hence were selected as the outstanding issues of the 
conferences. 


The main criterion for the selection of the outstanding 
committees was chiefly the existence of any committee 
for more than a period of one year, in either identical 
form or in an allied issue, where its existence can be 
definitely traced. Otherwise committees active for less 
time were merely mentioned but not discussed. 

Out of such synthetic process three main periods of 
emphasis were found to dominate the Conference. In 
this way are the five trends dissected out—namely, 
Institutional, Children, Family, Health, and Economic 
Problems. 

Chart A, which is a diagramatic presentation of the 
development of the Conference, analyzes the three 
periods of Relief, Prevention, and Construction by means 
of graduated black lines, the dotted end signifying that 
some indication of the issue existed, although it was not 
a matter of discussion. The heavy end of the line indi- 
cates that the attention of the Conference at large was 
focused on the issue in question. 
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The listed committees are then measured in terms of 
years, by heavy horizontal lines which section the chart 
on a yearly basis. Thus in the chart is found a condensed 
digest of the proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work for a period of fifty years. 


ORIGIN 


The honor of evolving the “greatest and most unique 
national movement of the entire civilized world,” “The 
National Conference of Social Work,” belongs to a small 
group of men. They were members of the State Boards 
of Charities, who were philanthropists and keenly inter- 
ested in achieving constructive results in their work. 


In various States there had been Committees of Public 
Charities which investigated such public institutions as 
the poorhouse, the hospitals for the insane, State indus- 
trial schools, etc. ‘The first attempt to make interstate 
surveys came in the year 1872. The State of Wisconsin 
extended, through its Board of Charities, an invitation 
to the Board of Charities of Illinois to visit her State 
institutions. During the visit the suggestion was made 
that a discussion of their problems would be mutually 
beneficial,* and out of this suggestion developed the Con- 
ference of the State Boards of Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
oo and Missouri, held in the springs of 1872 and 


About ten years previous the American Social Science 
Association had been organized. Interest was centeréd 
on discussions of social problems dealing with sanitary 
conditions of peoples, relief, employment, education of 
the poor, prevention of crime, amelioration of the crim- 
inal law, discipline of prisons, and remedial treatment of 
the insane.* 

Because of an overlapping of problems, the American 


1Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1912, p. 544. 
2Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1882, p. 10. 


8F, D. Watson, Charity Organization Movement in the United States, 1922, 
p. 174. 
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Social Science Association asked these State Boards of 
Charity to meet in conjunction with them and extend an 
invitation to all of the nine States having State Boards 
to send delegates. 

In response to this invitation, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New York sent delegates, the total 
number comprising about twenty persons. In spite of the 
size of the group, they were energetic enough to hold a 
meeting as a distinct body on the second day of the 
Conference. They appointed a committee to report a 
plan; first, for the uniformity of statistics of pauperism 
and crime; second, for better cooperation among the 
boards of charities of the United States.* 


The State Boards of Charities continued to meet in 
conjunction with the American Social Science Associa- 
tion for four successive years, much to the disapproval of 
the Wisconsin representatives. Their objection was so 
persistent that in 1878, having given notice the previous 
year, they refused to send delegates. They believed that 
their problems were practical and important enough to 
absorb all the time for discussion. 

This attitude possibly helped to crystallize the senti- 
ment of the majority of the delegates. In 1879 the Con- 
ference held its first independent meeting. Contrary to 
the prediction that the meeting would be small in num- 
bers, this meeting was more important than any of the 
previous ones. All the States which had State Boards of 
Charities were represented and, in addition to them, a 
number of representatives of other States attended. 
Valuable papers were read, and the subjects of insanity, 
pauperism, and crime were extensively discussed.” 

Thus the National Conference of Social Work was 
no longer an experiment. Its continuous growth is shown 
by the delegates, who numbered twenty in 1873, five hun- 
dred in 1893, five thousand in 1923, a situation unparal- 
leled in the world. 


3A. E. Elmore, Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, 1882, p. 12. 


2Ibid., p. 14. 
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This Conference has been described by some of the 
leaders in the field of social work as a “general clearing 
house of charitable and benevolent work,”’ as a “great 
university,”* and as a “post-graduate school of social 
work.” 


Its success was dependent to a large degree on some 
of the following distinctive characteristics, namely (a) 
catholicity, (b) optimism, (c) practicability, (d) person- 
nel, and (e) simplicity of organization.‘ 


TITLES 


Owing to the nature and develgpment of this organ- 
ization, it is obvious that changes would be inevitable. 


When the State Board of Charities held their first 
two meetings in 1872 and 1873, it was officially termed 
“the Conference of State Boards of Charities.”* The 
joint meeting with the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, which extended an invitation to the State Boards of 
all the States of the Nation, was known as “The National 
Conference of Charities.”* When the group “came out 
from under the umbrella in 1879,” as one delegate ex- 
pressed it, they held their first independent meeting. At 
this time, since they considered all the public institutions 
for the defective, dependent, and criminal, it was decided 
to increase the scope to “include prison management,” 
and assumed the name of “The National Conference of 


1Grover Cleveland, Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, 1881, p. 16. 


2James B. Angell, Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, 1896, p. 428. 


SAlexander Johnson, Adventures in Social Welfare, 1923, p. 269. 


_ “H. H. Hart, Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 1893, p. 28. 


_ 5A. E. Elmore, Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 1882, pp. 10-14. 


_ 8A. E. Elmore, Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 1893, p. 8. 


TSanborn, Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
1897, p. Pre. xviii. 
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Charities and Corrections.” This title was maintained 
until the year 1916.” 

For about ten years there had been a marked tendency 
to expand the meaning of the term “charities and correc- 
tions” until it included almost any phase of social wel- 
fare. By 1916 the general attitude was overwhelmingly 
in favor of a change in name, more in accord with the 
purpose of the organization and more truly represent- 
ative of the various groups and movements represented. 
Some movements such as “better housing,” “playground,” 
“tuberculosis prevention,” “child labor,” all based upon 
raising the level of social conditions, protested against 
identifying themselves with “charities and corrections.” 
The Conference was compelled to choose an inclusive 
term to cover the various social reforms. “Social Work” 
was the result.’ 

It is the natural conclusion that members of the 
National Conference should be referred to, by speakers 
as “social workers” and that their interest should be rep- 
resented as “social work.”* The term was so much in 
general use that the name of the Conference was changed 
by resolution in the year of 1917 to read, “The National 
Conference of Social Work.” 


STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 


The growth of the “National Conference of Social 
Work,” from a meeting of a few individuals to a great 
congress of associations, was a gradual development.‘ 
From the very first meeting there were no formal rules 
of procedure and no effort was made to formulate a 
platform or give permanence to the ideas of the Confer- 
ence, beyond publication of the Proceedings. 

It was largely dominated by customary law and its 
government was a “benevolent oligarchy.”* Part of its 
_ 4A. E. Elmore, Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 1882, pp. 10-14. 

*E. T. Devine, Social Work, 1922, p. 16. 

SE. T. Devine, Social Work, 1922, p. 16. 


*Alexander Johnson, Adventures in Social Welfare, 1923, p. 360. 
5Ibid., p. 271. 
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strength came from the fact that all ex-presidents became 
life members of the council or executive committee, thus 
saving their experience and information for the good of 
the whole. 

In 1892 a few rules of procedure were printed. In 
1894 the unwritten law, that “no one could be president 
unless he were a member or secretary of the State Board 
of Charities,”* was rescinded. 

Up to 1879 the work of the Conference had been 
carried on by committees appointed a year in advance. 
Each committee organized that part of the program 
which related to its own subject. Reports were given by 
these respective committees, supplemented by papers 
from competent specialists. This method continued up 
to 1887, when President Giles in his address pointed out 
the need for a change,’ in order (a) to prevent duplica- 
tion of inconsequential details, (b) to bring about thor- 
ough and extended investigation, and (c) to reveal and 
enforce some general principle of charity. 

It developed, however, that some subjects, such as 
” could not be 


“child-saving” and “charity organization, 
discussed in detail as much as was desirable under the 


” 


“Committee Plan.” ‘Therefore, it became customary for 
those interested in these problems to arrange a special 
meeting after the Conference. Later these special meet- 
ings attracted much attention, but they were “scrupu- 
lously avoided’’* and not encouraged. When the mem- 
bership became unwieldy and the general meetings lost 
their value for discussions, a division was permitted. 
Thus the special meetings or sections were allowed 
on the official programs in 1892, and continued to stimu- 
late interest; in fact, some of the older members were 
alarmed over the prominence‘ given them, fearing that 
the general work of the conference would be interfered 


1Alexander Johnson, Adventures in Social Welfare, 1923, p. 270. 


Giles, H. H., Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, 1887, p. 19. 


SAlexander Johnson, Adventures in Social Welfare, 1923, p. 278. 


_ ‘*F. H. Wines, Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 1895, p. 36. 
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with. Leaders of national organizations began to join 
and to take advantage of the great gatherings, and also 
to contribute in this way increasingly to the value of the 
program. The sectional meetings, designed for familiar 
discussions, became so popular that in 1897 certain limi- 
tations were added to the rules of procedure; first, “not 
more than one paper could be read at any sectional meet- 
ing, and that had to be limited to fifteen minutes, in order 
that the entire meeting could be given to discussion; 
second, speakers were limited to five minutes except by 
unanimous consent, and they were not allowed to speak 
twice on any one subject, until all others have had an 
opportunity to be heard.” 

By 1910 it became apparent that there was an “inter- 
relation of committees,’”’ for in different sections the same 
questions were discussed; thus the committee on “Immi- 
gration” also discussed public health, child care, and 
delinquency.* ‘The conclusion was evident that a con- 
ference, “with a membership of five thousand represent- 
atives of various activities,”* could no longer conduct its 
program and meetings upon the plan of 1893 and remain 
efficient. 


A detailed constitution, with by-laws, was adopted in 
1917, and the committees and sections were combined into 
divisions, seven in number. They continued from year 
to year, affording an exhaustive discussion on the great 
social problems, (a) children, (b) family, (c) commu- 
nity, (d) health, (e) delinquency and correction, (f) 
industrial and economic problems, (g) public agencies 
and administration. Other divisions are created for a 
period of one or more years by the executive committee 
or by the membership committee.’ 


_ Year after year the experiences and knowledge gained 
in daily contact with poverty, crime, physical and mental 


1Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1901, p. xv. 
2Alexander Johnson, Adventures in Social Welfare, 1923, p. 351. 

8] bid. 

*E. T. Devine, Social Work, 1922, p. 42. 

5Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work, 1917, p. 659. 
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disability, have been poured out in the “open forum” of 
the National Conference of Social Work, so that it has 
become in reality the “national organ of social work,” 
and, as such, the “national conscience” of the United 
States in the field of social betterment. 


ACTIVITIES 


In outlining the activities of the first period of social 
work, the following conditions are outstanding: first, that 
although each agency was a law unto itself, both in 
indoor and outdoor relief,’ there was a marked tendency, 
both in private and public efforts, to seek some degree 
of cooperation; second, that the institution and its mech- 
anism, by which it sought to do social work,* was para- 
mount in the minds of those in charge of relief; third, 
that interest in the criminal, insane, feebleminded, licen- 
tious, and destitute assumed national proportions,’ and 
focused attention on the defects of the then prevailing 
methods, with a resulting social reform; fourth, that the 
emphasis was upon helping the individual directly.° 

There were, however, evidences of special activities 
noticeable in social work of the following nature: free 
wards in the Johns Hopkins Hospital; opening of coffee 
houses by various organizations; children’s hospital, free 
of charge, regardless of race or creed; police matron; 
children’s fresh-air fund; circulating library; training 
school for nurses.” 

These efforts appear to have a preventive coloring, 
and the encouraging outcome trends to be noted from 
this social work are: first, the growing public confidence 


1Frank Tucker, “Social Justice,” Survey 30, 1913, p. 473. 

2Tbid., p. 473. 

8E. T. Devine, Social Forces, 1914, p. 12. 

4Ibid., p. 12. 

a of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1910, 

p. 213. 

6D. F. Watson, The Charity Organization Movement in the United States, 
1922, p. 276. 


*Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1889, 
pp. 19-21. 
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in social achievements; second, the diffusion of literature 
on social problems, and third, the instruction in sociology 
in the universities and colleges.’ 

Evidences of preventive tendencies were first noticed 
in the National Conference of Social Work in 1888.’ 
Nearly all the speakers emphasized prevention in their 
discussion, but it was the “theory of prevention” that was 
generally accepted, for the majority of the “public offi- 
cials and its stable, well-to-do citizens” found their real 
satisfaction in the many agencies of cure and correction 
rather than the practical application of prevention.* 


There were, however, two outstanding truths forced 
home through the past twenty years of activity, truths 
which everyone was ready to accede to in solving the 
problem of poverty. The first, that the child problem is 
the key problem of vice in the city, as well as to the 
whole problem of Charities and Correction. ‘The sec- 
ond, that the family is the starting point of public 
charity.“ 

Constructive efforts in charity had by 1909 received 
the same emphasis in the discussions of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work that the preventive measures had 
attained in 1888. The problem of the poor had passed 
over from an affair of the individual to one of the neigh- 
borhood. Questions of labor which had once seemed 
proper only in the domain of economics were now dis- 
cussed as belonging to the field of social workers, and 
questions of health were recognized as belonging in the 
highest sense to Preventive Philanthropy. Education 
reform, which would lead to industrial efficiency, was 
claimed as a concern of constructive beneficence.* 

Thus “the negative policy of relieving destitution or 


1Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
1889, p. 21. 


nr of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1888, 
Preface, 

SHomer Folks, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1923, 
p. 3. 

“Alexander Johnson, Adventures in Social Welfare, 1923, p. 311. 

5] bid., p. 350. 
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even the more generous one of preventing, gave way to 
the positive idea of raising life to its highest value.’”” 

Today in the field of social service, social workers are 
specialists in their profession. The trained psychiatric 
social worker is an “interpreter of mental hygiene to 
social agencies’” and solves the neuro-psychiatric prob- 
lems. ‘The medical social worker, too, has a necessary 
part to perform, because of the recognized importance 
of the attitude of the patient as a factor in his own health 
care and the importance of his surroundings in the course 
of health care. According to Mary E. Richmond, the 
“social worker of today diagnoses her case instead of 
investigating,”*® thereby focusing the mind of the case 
worker upon the end in view to secure positive results. 

“The most delicate task in the world is to assist human 
beings to find the best way out of their trouble.’* There- 
fore, throughout the years of social work, efforts have 
been concentrated on creation of a new profession, that 
of the social worker on a scientific basis. The “social 
worker” is to be an individual who is a scientific adjuster 
of human relationships. 


PRINCIPLES 


Wherever we may place the beginnings, the roots of 
modern philanthropy are ancient. It is the “foliage only 
that is new with the changing seasons.”* Thus it is true 
that each generation sees a new type of agencies develop, 
older ones disappear or become less conspicuous, a shift 
in emphasis and enthusiasms, a realignment of interests 
“and a change in the ‘social service’ ideal.’”* 


1Jane Addams, Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, 1910, p. 2. 

2Dr. Livingston Farrand, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1923, p. 29. 


8M. E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis, 1917, p. 26. 

‘Lillian Brandt, “Characteristics of Social Work in the United States,” 
Chant, 60: 1910, p. 105. 

5Nettie P. Schiverine, “Kindergarten and Social Service,” Kind. M., 21: 
08, p. 80. 

*E. T. Devine, Social Work, 1922, p. 39. 
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Charity in its fullest meaning “includes all life and 
all attitudes in life,”* and engages “the solicitude of every 
form of strength and wisdom for all kinds of weakness 
and despair.’’. It is not confiined to the giving of relief, 
although relief has been the “cornerstone of social work.” 


The “passion of justice’* lies deep in the heart of the 
world and “the desire for right living and rational con- 
duct,” is universal, natural, and, in the end, dominant. 
Justice, therefore, through the centuries of time has come 
to mean “equality in opportunity,” first politically, now, 
industrially. 

With Charity recognized as a social principle as well 
as a great social force which requires social discipline 
and depends upon science ;° Justice expressed as an equal- 
ization of opportunity; and Social Justice expressed as 
the sum of growth or conditions, and spiritual life,® or 
principles, it seems as if American social work has re- 
sulted in a realization of ourselves as a society or com- 
munity. “Individualism has given way to a truer basis 
in our philosophy of conduct,” said Robert W. Kelso in 
1922, “making social relationship the basis of our law and 
social necessity the driving force in its development.” 


SUMMARY 


As a result of the study made the following conclu- 
sions were noted: 


I. The National Conference of Social Work in the 
United States has been the concrete channel through 
which “cooperative thinking” has had an opportunity to 


1Wm. J. Kerby, The Social Mission of Charity, 1921, p. 83. 
2Ibid., p. 83. 

SE. T. Devine, Social Work, 1922, p. 33. 

“Wm. J. Kerby, The Social Mission of Charity, 1921, p. 54. 


SE. T. Lies, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1914, 
p. 68. 


®L. T. Hobhouse, The Elements of Social Justice, 1922, p. 30. 


TRobert W. Kelso, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 
1922, p. 7. 
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formulate a social philosophy which may be considered 
a “national conscience.” 

II. From the very first the National Conference was 
declared to be an “open forum,” for all to come to hear 
and to be heard, in discussing the great problem of hu- 
man distress as evidenced through poverty. It has 
effectively functioned as such. 


III. The Conference has forced the organization of 
theories, attitudes, and human sentiments into movements 
characterized by institutions and legislation. 


IV. It has guided the direction of research and has 
made possible standardized techniques of social work, 
and has evolved a standard of welfare and institutional 
management. 


V. The National Conference of Social Work itself 
originated in the desire for better cooperation in the field 
of social work. 


VI. That an increasingly large number of varied in- 
terests have fallen under the category of Social Work 
and will continue to do so in the future. 


VII. ‘That progressive social viewpoints originate 
in individuals or small groups and are later taken over 
by public institutions. Such a procedure is apparently 
the usual process and may be expected to function in the 
future as it has in the past. Hence new movements may 
contain the nucleus of future social aims. 


VIII. A gradual progress from mere description 
and classification to a scientific procedure of social work 
is to be noted. 

IX. ‘The gradual evolution of desirable social values 
of definite criteria and of organized procedure have 
gradually established social work and the theory of 
sociology on a professional basis. 


X. The importance was recognized of the consid- 
eration of the forces of youth as a program. 


XI. Thus the Conference has definitely influenced 
the beginnings of (a) socialized government, where the 
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function of the state has come to embrace the duty to 
protect citizens’ normal growth and development; (b) a 
socialized religion, a better understanding of each other 
in the field of social work; (c) a socialized education 
which aims to give constructive guidance and to instill 
constructive ideals in order that every child may have a 
fair chance to make the adjustments life may demand 
of him. 

XII. The development of the trends in social work 
in the Conference largely followed the Tentative method. 
Charity in her groping to bring about immediate relief, 
fastened her tendrils around institutions, the stability of 
structure giving a strong hold. For many years there 
was an opportunity to gaze through the windows of these 
institutions at the conditions within. The result of this 
observation was not as satisfactory as it was hoped for 
and the conviction came that it would be necessary to 
survey outward surroundings in order to gain a proper 
perspective of the matter. Science and sociology came 
to the rescue. Charity then sent out investigating 
branches to cover the four trends, children, family, 
health, and industrial opportunity, spreading its tendrils 
on all the environmental surface available. These efforts 
revealed a broader view and for the first time Charity 
began to see the field of social work as a whole—the 
achievement of Social Justice, by a self directed society. 


XIII. The final value of the Conference lies in the 
knowledge and inspiration which it spreads throughout 
the nation, for it brings together the theorists and the 
rank and file who deal with practical problems of social 
adjustment. 


XIV. The National Conference of Social Work is 
the one original source for historical research and as such 
should be carefully edited with attention to detail. 

XV. All great movements in human history are 
directed by ideals, and so the National Conference of 
Social Work is the composite of the various nuclei of 
the many social welfare movements, which go before and 
show the way. The ideals have far outstripped the prac- 
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tice, the complexity of our social structure being the 
chief obstacle thus far. 

Since the History of Democracy in the main is the 
story of protest made against the strong by the weak, the 
National Conference of Social Work, in its attempt to 
define and redefine the “rights of man,” has become an 
authentic organ of democracy, “the force of opinion and 
feeling working within humanity and compelling people 
of a given nation to get what the people want by means 
of organization and just laws.” 





CONTRASTS BETWEEN CHINESE AND 
AMERICAN SOCIAL CODES 


CHIANG Liu 


Anglo-American College, Foo-Chow, China 


In etiquette China and America are certainly the 
lands of opposites. As a rule the Chinese are more par- 
ticular in ceremonies than their antipodal friends. I 
have set forth below a few contrasting elements of the 
cultures. Let us take first, for illustration, invitations to 
a feast or dinner. 

CHINA. The invitation card is red in color in case of 
a wedding and white in case of a funeral. Red is the 
color of happiness, probably due to the fact that the prim- 
itive people considered it an honor to have the blood of 
an enemy brought home as a sign of victory, and that the 
color of the late sun, while still in glory, is red. White 
is the sign of sadness, owing to its being destitute of 
everything. 

AMERICA. The invitation card is white in case of an 
ordinary invitation, and with black enclosure in case of 
funeral. White is flexible and lucky, or pure color, while 
black is hopeless. 


CHINA. It is impolite to expect the guest to answer 
invitations, for the host should count on the guest any- 
how to show his respect for him, and the guest is bound 
to give gifts no matter whether he comes or not. 

AMERICA. It is impolite for the guest to neglect 
answering the invitation, as it will suffer the host to have 
his preparation go to no purpose and be wasted. 


CHINA. It is impolite to eat much. Let the host urge 
you. Pretend to enjoy your food even if you do not. 
(There is no danger of going hungry, as courses are many 
and of great variety.) 

AMERICA. Help yourself. Show your host what you 
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like best. If you do not take anything passed to you, 
there is no urging from the host, and you have to go 
hungry. Here is the “directness” of the Americans. 

CHINA. It is polite to rise before the feast is over, 
showing how satisfied you are before the last course. 

AMERICA. It is impolite to leave before the host. 
Only the host knows when to rise, unless there is a special 
reason. 

CHINA. Thank the host right after you sit at the 
table, no matter what kind of dinner you are going to 
have. 

AMERICA. Thank the host after the dinner is over or 
when you are about to leave the house. 


If we take daily communications for illustration, the 
contrasts are equally striking. 

CHINA. It is polite for the Chinese to ask one an- 
other, “What is your honorable age?” and to answer, “I 
have wasted thirty springs.” 

AMERICA. The Americans object to telling age even 
in case of old men and old women, among members of 
their own sex. 

CHINA. The Chinese use flowery language such as, 
“Can I have the privilege or borrow the light of learning 
your honorable surname and the name of your carriage 
(meaning given name) ?” 

AMERICA. An American will use the simple lan- 
guage, “Say, what is your name? Where do you come 
from? etc.,” without any decoration. 

CHINA. The Chinese uses both hands to greet his 
friend, meaning entire devotion to him. People who fail 
to see the meaning say that the Chinese shakes his own 
hands instead of those of his friends. 

AMERICA. The American shakes his hand with that 
of his friend, showing intimacy by means of contact. 
Here again the Americans are more expressive and 
sentimental. 

CHINA. The Chinese takes off his eye-glasses upon 
meeting people or in public places. The meaning lies 
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in the fact that wearing eye-glasses implies old age and 
taking them off means that the person himself descends 
from his time-honored position to that of a young man; 
for only old folk need the eye-glass, having poor sense 
of sight. 

AMERICA. The American takes off his hat in public 
places or in greeting ladies and superiors. Probably 
because the head is the most important member of the 
body, it means respect when it is left uncovered. 

CHINA. The Chinese is very careful about privacy. 
It is too personal to inquire about one’s fiancee, wife, or 
anything of similar character. When a man permits his 
fellow man to see his wife and children it means that he 
considers him an intimate friend or at least has confidence 
in him. 

AMERICA. The American is very expressive. An 
American boy or girl does not hesitate to tell his or her 
friend who his sweetheart or her lover is. He or she 
would even show his or her picture to anybody. 


CHINA. In China any lady exposing any part of her 
body is taken as a wanton woman. She would invite 
severe criticism or might even be condemned as a pros- 
titute. Even as early as the Tang Dynasty the Govern- 
ment forbade both sexes to wear dresses with short sleeves. 
Many of the Chinese officials were greatly embarrassed 
when they were asked to shake hands with ladies in this 
country or to kiss them. The Westerners have advanced 
a theory that the lack of nude painting or sculpture was 
due to the absence of athletic contests or the absence of 
beautiful physical features. As a matter of fact, as Ross 
pointed out, it was propriety that forbade that form of 
art. 

AMERICA. In America ladies wear short skirts, short 
sleeves, coats without collars, stockings with holes, dresses 
exposing the shoulders and larger part of the bosom, to 
show the beauty of their natural features. In classrooms, 
public places, streets, and in fact everywhere, they do not 
hesitate to powder their faces. 


CHINA. In the Chinese society the two sexes are sep- 
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arated. Dancing belongs to actors on the stage when they 
play the part of women. This art was considered not 
only as unbecoming but the surviving primitive or bar- 
barous custom, for it can, at present, be found only among 
the most uncivilized villages, and is mentioned in Chinese 
history in describing one of the most remote ages. When 
some emperors did dance with women or organized bat- 
talions of dancers, they were portrayed by the historians 
as the most vicious sovereigns. 


AMERICA. In American society the intermingling of 
the sexes is a common thing. At dinner tables ladies and 
gentlemen sit in alternate seats. Few parties exclude 
women or men, that is, for one sex only. Dancing is 
permitted even in the church parlor. In play both sexes 
participate. 

CHINA. For the sake of propriety, a Chinese may 
not tell the truth. A Chinese student told his professor 
that he liked America, while as a matter of fact he had 
a hard time. He did not want to hurt the feelings of 
others. Further, his modesty forbids him to speak too 
much. In China, “Reden ist kein Silber, aber Schweigen 
ist Geld.” ‘The more reserved person is better respected. 
The talkative fellows are despised. If he knows much 
of one thing he usually denies the knowledge of it. An 
excellent chess player might tell you that he knows noth- 
ing about chess. But his victory over you in the game 
alone will tell you the truth. 


AMERICA. An American will tell you what he likes 
and what he dislikes as soon as he is questioned. If he 
knows about one thing well, he will say so. If you speak 
well of him he will say, ‘““Thank you.” 


CHINA. The Chinese does not employ a woman as 
waitress either at the women’s table or the men’s. It is 
unbecoming. 

AMERICA. The American employs both sexes as 
waiters and waitresses. 


CHINA. The Chinese pays more respect to teachers. 
He is considered as a foster-father. He bows to the 
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teacher before he receives teaching. Every time a teacher 
enters the classroom, all students stand up. 

AMERICA. The American does not pay so much re- 
spect to his teacher. He remains in his seat when the 
teacher enters the classroom. In case of a student girl, 
the teacher, for the sake of chivalry, even has to open 
the door to let her go in before himself. In grade schools, 
however, there is love of the child for the teacher; but 
in China there is fear and respect for him. 

What were the causes of such differences? In the 
first place, the age of the nation apparently is a factor. 
An old country, through the experience of millenniums, 
is more bound to customs and subject to usages; while a 
new country is comparatively free from these influences. 
America, being a young nation, is a child of nature. She 
expresses herself more instinctively than habitually. Her 
people were those pioneer men who came from Europe 
to seek for freedom, to escape from those rituals and 
ceremonies of religion and society. Mr. Empey, in his 
Over the Top, called the American “Mr. ‘Direck’,” 
meaning direct. China is otherwise. Her history dates 
back in the Third Millennium B. C. Propriety was one 
of the chief subjects in ancient education. It was one of 
the six arts, the first one of them. A person without 
propriety was no better than a rat, as the book of odes 
says. Her traditions are hard to break. The customs 
are stronger than law. No wonder they are so particular 
about polished manners! 

In the second place, the Americans are apparently a 
more emotional people than the Chinese. It is possible 
that through the suppression of customs and usages of 
millenniums the Chinese people have become unemo- 
tional. Born in an environment restricted to a great 
degree by conventionalities, the emotional side of the 
Chinese is inhibited. The Americans, on the other hand, 
being lovers of liberty, born in a new country with few 
traditions and customs borrowed from Europe, became 
highly developed in emotion. The Chinese are Stoics, 
and the Americans are Epicureans. 





SARALE: A SOCIAL PROBLEM STORY* 


Frances M. Goopce.ti 


Senior, University of Southern California 


Eprror’s Note: This is one of the prize winning papers submitted in com- 
petition for prizes offered to undergraduate students in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. It gives a part of a remarkable life history of an 
immigrant and at the same time illustrates a mutation or transformation of per- 
sonality caused by a change in social stimuli. 


I had never noticed the girl before. I was surprised 
by the presence of this personality whose drab exterior 
had so utterly effaced her from the class consciousness. 
Something about her aroused my curiosity and I man- 
aged to fall into step beside her as we left the class- 
room. “That was a good story,” I remarked patroniz- 
ingly. Then I mumbled and halted. Drab and colorless 
though she was, there was something about her that 
abashed me. I really looked at her for the first time. 
She was dark, pathetically awkward and homely, but 
when I looked into her eyes I forgot all that. Dark 
brown, they were, with a fire in them that seemed to burn 
from an unfathomable depth. I forgot her awkward- 
ness, her hopeless clothes. Suddenly we were no longer 
strangers, but just two girls looking at each other for the 
first time across a wide gulf of loneliness and misunder- 
standing. I spoke again with a humility new to me: 
“You seemed to feel that story of Russia so deeply. 
Have you ever lived there?” 


She nodded slowly and spoke in the quiet, precise 
English of the foreign-born. “Yes,” she answered, “for 
many years I lived there. It was the home of my people 
before we came to America.” She moved on down the 
hall where the noon-day throng of students poured out 
of the class-rooms. By an impulse I reached out and 
detained her. 


*Copyright by Frances M. Goodcell. 
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“T wish you'd tell me something about your country,” 
I suggested timidly. “Won’t you come and have your 
lunch with me?” 

She hesitated for a minute and I thought she was 
going to refuse, but she turned and accompanied me out 
to the broad, tree-shaded lawn of the college where most 
of us preferred to eat our lunches. That was the way I 
met Sarale. 

Several times we lunched together. She did not talk 
much and I felt a reticence about questioning her. With 
another girl, I would have laughed and joked about our 
current college problems. With her I felt strangely 
ill at ease, baffled by her quiet silences. ‘“Sarale,” I 
queried idly one day, “do you like the university?” 

She gave a short little laugh and her great eyes 
burned, but she answered softly enough—“I would not 
leave it for all that you might give me, but I pay for it a 
price you do not guess. My friend, you and these other 
girls—to you it is your common life, your pleasure. To 
me it is a chance to seek what I must have to keep my 
soul alive. You other girls—you laugh and dance. You 
mock at the professors and your lessons. Many times, 
when you do not know, I sit beneath that tree and watch 
the groups of girls—you and the others. And it is as if 
I am not there. They cannot see me.” I sat silent, and 
she continued. “See now, as they walk by they glance 
at me curiously—not because I am a person but because 
you sit with me, such as I am, and they wonder that we 
are together. Your friends—they do not come to you 
when you sit and talk to me.” 

I felt ashamed. It was true. Out of curiosity I had 
sought her first, and later because I felt that I was doing 
the lonely girl a favor by talking to her. True, the others 
had been amused at my attitude, disdainful or curious 
concerning my friend, but worse still, I had been curious 
and amused too. I looked down and flushed. “I am 
sorry, Sarale,” I stammered. ‘The others are the losers.” 


_ She smiled slowly, then turned her eyes out upon the 
wide stretches of lawn and began to talk, almost as if 
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she were looking into a dim nowhere and talking to 
Benen. ° °° © 


We were happy in Russia when I was a child. It is 
big there—everything rude and great, great plains and 
forests and mountains. There are blazing sunsets, deep 
snows, and skies bluer than they ever are here. And my 
people are crude and rough, too. They are big, with 
great hearts like simple children and souls that are wide 
like the great plains. But our country has suffered. 
There have been poverty, and pain, and revolution, so 
that now it is as if the great heart of Russia were scarred 
with marks of steel. Her people, too, have suffered. 
Hardship and war have driven many of them to other 
countries. 

Many, many of my family lived in our little village. 
There were my cousins, my aunts, and my old grand- 
parents. Our houses were close together about a little 
courtyard, and all day long the laughter of the children 
echoed back and forth. At night the men came in from 
the fields, calling merrily to one another. I had been 
lame since my earliest childhood, but because we were 
one people, I was happy. When the pain came my 
cousins spoke soft words to me. The aunts brought me 
little dainties. The people of the village helped me as 
I hobbled down the street to market. Always they were 
cheerful and kind and I felt that all the lameness in the 
world could not make me sad—because we were one 
people. 

When we came to America—but how can you know? 
You have friends and sunshine. This university, these 
lawns, all the beautiful things of America are for you. 
It was different with us. My little brothers and sisters, 
my father and mother,—we all looked for a country that 
was free and wonderful. My father counted his store 
of money and often he said to me, “Little sweetheart, 
when we come to the America, the doctors will make you 
well. Your eyes will shine like stars with happiness. 
With my savings I will buy for us a farm among the 
green fields and you and Sammy and Gregory and Sereh, 
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yes, and little Nina—you shall all be great men and 
women and give good service to the wonderful America 
that has meant life and happiness to so many.” 


So we came to America, came past the big cities of 
the East to the far West, for my father said that in the 
West were the fairest sunshine and the greenest fields. It 
was new and strange—the city where we came to live. 
I could not see the green fields nor the trees. It was hot 
and dirty, and the buildings piled themselves up to the 
sky. We came to a crowded, shabby place to live at first, 
but my father comforted us and said, “It is only until I 
find a fine little farm to buy. Then this country will 
yield us a living in good crops, for I have’heard that the 
land is fertile. Have patience and we will soon be among 
the green fields.” 


So we planned for the new home and longed for the 
time when we could leave the city. When we walked 
along the streets with the throngs of people and the dull 
buildings, we thought, “Soon we will be away from all 
this.” When the women in the store laughed that my 
mother wore a shawl instead of the American coat, she 
drew herself up with pride and said, “I do not need a 
new coat. I plan for the new home. Soon I shall live 
on my own farm and have a house better than any of 
these. You shall see that I am a real American.” And 
she would smile and say to little Nina that she should 
— a kitten for her very own when we lived on the 
arm. 

But I am angry and hot with fire when I remember! 
My poor father! How could he guess? They tricked 
him! ‘They took his money and told him that he had 
bought a fine farm, and then, when the miserable day of 
our leaving came, we found that the broad meadows they 
had shown him were not theirs to sell! Our money was 
gone. What justice that America promised! Ha!—I 
laugh at it! We were but helpless sheep to be driven 
before the wolves. Had we not come to America to learn 
to be as Americans, to speak as they speak, to live as they 
live,—aye, to give of our very best to the land we had 
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chosen? But they turn upon us and trick us! They 
drive us and prod us as if we were cattle! And the lawr 
Where was it when we asked its protection? The good 
people say, “We are sorry,” but they cannot give us back 
what we have lost. Can they pay us for the long years 
in the dingy rooms of the East Side tenement? Or for 
the care and anxiety that wore wrinkles into my father’s 
face? Can they pay us for the heartbreak of our dis- 
appointment in America? For the bitterness that came 
with weariness and hunger, with shabby clothes, with 
ridicule and pity? 

My little brothers were hungry and cold, and my 
mother worried and sorrowed because there was no 
money. Only little Nina was happy, so small she was 
that no sorrow came to her. All day my father worked 
in a factory—he who had worked the finest farm in our 
village. Sammy and Gregory and Sereh worked, too, 
for they were big and strong and told that they were older 
than they were. Only I could not work, and I fretted 
that my lameness made me too weak to help. They sent 
me to the schools and I studied hard. At night I told to 
Sammy and Gregory and Sereh the things I had learned, 
and we studied late until their eyes grew heavy over the 
book. And when they had fallen asleep, my mother and 
I mended their clothes and worked at the making of 
paper flowers for which a woman gave us some small 
money. Many times I was tired and bitter in my heart, 
but my mother cheered me and said, “Have patience, 
Sarale. We will be happy some day. America will give 
us much if we are worthy.” But the doubts crept back, 
and sometimes I wished we had never come. 

The pain of my lameness came often, but there was 
no money to go to the doctor, and the Children’s Hospital 
in the city would not take me because I was seventeen 
and too old. Sometimes I didn’t care. 

But why do I bother you with this? It was not all 
so dark, my friend. Sorrow and pain cannot work for- 
ever against those who try. We worked hard, and the 
luck was not always against us. We were still poor, still 
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struggling, but it no longer seemed hopeless to keep on 
fighting. My father had learned to make his living in 
the American factories. At least we were no longer 
hungry. Best of all, a friend told us about the big hos- 
pital on the edge of the city. He said there was a good 
woman there who would help anyone, no matter how 
poor he was. At last she came to see me, talked with my 
mother, and one day I went to the hospital and the doctors 
did all they could to make me walk again. Afterward, 
I lay in the little cot for a long time. There was pain 
and it filled my heart with tears sometimes, but over and 
over I said to myself, “I am going to walk! I am going 
to walk!” And I dreamed of all that I could do when I 
could walk. Mother and the children came often to see 
me and my father brought little Nina to sit beside the 
bed and talk to me. It was a great thing that America 
had done, and for that we were happy and grateful. 


It was there in the hospital that America first seemed 
kind. They had laughed at us before. They had tricked 
us and taken our money. Worse still, they had pitied us. 
But I began to see the better part. The nurses were kind 
tome. The doctors would stop and talk to me, and some- 
times when they were not busy they would stay long, 
laughing with one another or asking me about the Russia 
I had come from. There was one white-haired old doc- 
tor who was like a saint. Often he stopped beside me. 
He asked me about my schooling, about Sammy and 
Gregory and Sereh. “Some time,” he said one day, “you 
must go to college. Now you can teach your little 
brothers and sisters the things you learn in school. There 
they would train you so that you could teach hundreds 
of people who seek for knowledge. You could become a 
leader of your people . . . a guide and counsel. Tell 
me, would you like to be able to teach the strangers who 
come to America about our customs, our history, our 
language? You could help them more than you guess.” 

Would I like to? Something burned in me and I felt 
happiness swell up into my throat. To teach, to help 
other girls . . . that would be glorious. It would be the 
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work of a real American, reaching a hand in help and 
counsel. I dreamed of the things I could do if only I 
could go to college. Oh, for the opportunity of bringing 
the real America to my hopeless, struggling people! I 
would know how lonely and frightened they were. I 
would know how they had dreamed of America, how 
they had been hurt and disappointed. Perhaps I could 
help them to see that America was not heaven but Oppor- 
tunity. Yes .. . I dreamed and dreamed, like a child in 
fairyland. Everything seemed bright there in the hos- 
pital. Kind hands helped me, and through this new 
happiness I saw America as through a golden haze. I 
was willing to believe that all was well now, that only 
good things lay ahead. And when at last the dear old 
doctor told me that I was to go... . not home... . but 
to college, I thought my dreams had come true. “At 
last,” I thought, “I shall be with the best of the Ameri- 
cans. Surely their friendship and their help will make 
me areal American. ‘They, above all others, will be true 
to American ideals. ‘They are the real seekers after 
truth, for they are the ones who are preparing to render 
their lives in service through the great professions and 
the great sciences. They will not laugh at me or pity 


”? 


me. 


Ha! It is I who laugh at myself! Those pretty, 
dainty girls .... how could I think that they could ever 
be friends of mine? My clothes were ugly and old, and 
my hands were hard and rough. I was weary with care 
like an old woman. ‘They had never known want or 
trouble. Could I laugh and jest as they could? I had 
no money to be one of them. When I spoke, they 
laughed that my accent was so quaint and foreign. When 
I walked, I stumbled in embarrassment. I was awkward 
and self-conscious. It was almost as if I were not a real 
person. They have hardly noticed me. They have 
walked through the halls together without seeing me. 
For three years I have sat in the university classrooms, 
but they have never known it. I have been alone as I 
never have been before. 
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You have talked to me.... and your friends laugh at 
you. They laugh at you because you stand upon the hill 
and turn to speak to Sarale who climbs. They laugh... 
Perhaps they forget that sometime someone must have 
climbed as I now climb in order that they may be where 
they are now. Is it a disgrace to struggle for achieve- 
ment? Did America itself begin as the great nation it 
is today? Often my mother has said, “Have faith, Sarale, 
and do not fear to begin. Have courage and do not fear 
to goon. Some day America will stoop to bless us if we 
are worthy.” 

I have been bitter and hurt, but I am not afraid now. 
Look at me, poor and foreign-born though I am. This 
is my America. ‘Today I climb, but tomorrow I shall 
stand upon the hill beside you. 








COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF 
THE TURKS AND GREEKS 


By CLARENCE R. JOHNSON 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Formerly at Robert College, Constantinople 


Much of the thrill known to the young man of the 
Western world in his courting days is lost to the young 
man of the Near East. When, for example, it comes 
time for a Turk to marry it is his family rather than 
himself who decides the matter. Having decided that 
their son should consider matrimony, the family set about 
to find the proper young lady. Sometimes aunts, grand- 
mothers, or—sometimes a professional matchmaker— 
are sent by the man’s family to call at homes where are 
to be found young ladies of a marriageable age. It is a 
Turkish custom that these delegates or inspectors can 
knock at the door of any house in which there is an un- 
married lady. Custom gives them a right to enter and 
to interview her. 

When the delegates are announced hope fills the 
hearts of the proud mother and the romantic daughter. 
The visitors are taken to the guest room and after the 
usual conversation about the weather, dress, etc. (for 
women here enjoy talking fashions as much as their West- 
ern sisters) small cups of Turkish coffee, which is so fre- 
quently served in Turkey, are brought. The young lady, 
dressed in her best gown, enters and takes a chair in the 
middle of the room. She is much embarrassed, for she 
realizes that her whole future may depend on this visit. 
As the guests finish their coffee their cups are collected 
and the young lady leaves the room. If they wish to 
examine her very carefully, they drink their coffee much 
more slowly and do not give back the cups until they are 
through with the examination, even though they have 
finished the coffee. 
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In case the delegates are satisfied with the young lady, 
they say: “We will come again.” Indeed, out of polite- 
ness they frequently say this even though they do not 
intend to return. On their arrival at home they describe 
the various young ladies they have visited to the would- 
be bridegroom. The one who wins his approval is 
visited a second time when the portrait of the young 
man is presented and information about him is given. 
Between the first and second visits the man carries on an 
investigation with regard to the young lady’s family. 
When the proposal of marriage is finally made it is not 
made by the young man, but by the mother or an aunt 
of the man to the mother of the young lady in the fol- 
lowing words: “According to the order of God and 
the tradition of the Prophet, we ask your daughter in 
marriage for our son.” 


After the proposal of marriage the girl’s family make 
investigations as to the character and financial standing 
of the man. When the latter’s delegates come for the 
answer, if the answer is negative, the young lady’s mother 
says: “It is not Kismet.” If the answer is positive, she 
says: “When is the wedding?” Thereupon Oriental bar- 
gaining begins as to the dowry, various gifts, and the sum 
to be provided by the husband in case of divorce. 


Imagine not being present at your own wedding cere- 
mony! This is exactly what happens among the Turks, 
for neither the bride nor the bridegroom is present when 
the wedding contract is made. Generally male relatives 
are appointed as agents. The Imam, or priest, of the 
district and the invited guests listen to recitations from 
the Koran and to a dissertation in Arabic (a language 
which many Turks do not understand) on the advantages 
of marriage. The agents of the bride and of the bride- 
groom sit on each side of the Imam. Mentioning the 
amount of the dowry, the Imam says to the agent of the 
lady: “Do you as agent marry your principal 
to ———— for one hundred liras?” (or whatever the 
amount of the dowry happens to be). Receiving an 
affirmative answer, he then turns to the agent of the 
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bridegroom saying: “Have you as agent received in 
marriage to your principal for one hundred 
liras?’”’ Again receiving an affirmative answer, the re- 
quirements of the marriage contract are fulfilled. But 
with a repetition which characterizes the East, the Imam 
repeats the questions and secures the answers three times. 
A prayer is then offered by the Imam and the guests are 
served coffee and sweets. 


A second ceremony takes place usually on a different 
day from the day of the legal contract and is held at 
the home of the bridegroom. Only ladies are invited 
and it is customary for them to come dressed in their 
best early in the morning. If the bride has not already 
arrived, the guests go in carriages provided by the bride- 
groom to the bride’s home to seek her. She then comes 
in a closed carriage adorned in her wedding dress. 
When the procession arrives at the husband’s house he 
comes out to meet the bride. Alighting from the car- 
riage, her hand is put in his by an old lady friend of the 
bride. Then the bridegroom gives her his arm and 
together they mount the stairs amid the cheers of the 
guests who shout “Mashallah.” The mothers of the 
young couple throw hands full of small coins which are 
eagerly sought by those present because they are omens 
of good luck. 

The bridegroom then takes the young lady to a room 
where they chat for a few moments. Except in rare 
cases where European customs are followed, this is his 
first interview with the young woman with whom he is 
to live all his days. When he does not come out quickly 
it is a sign that he is greatly pleased with his bride. 
After the interview, as he comes through the door, he 
throws small coins to his friends. He then leaves the 
house and does not return until evening. The invited 
guests bring presents for the bride, and for the gratifica- 
tion of womanly curiosity the trousseau of the bride is 
exposed to view. 


An hour or two before sunset the guests of the bride 
leave, and the guests of the bridegroom arrive, and the 
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bridegroom soon returns to act as host at dinner. After 
dinner, as the Imam in the nearby minaret calls the faith- 
ful to prayer, the guests join in a reverent attitude and 
then leave the groom to begin his home life with his 
bride who all this time has been waiting for him in 
another part of the house. 


In America we generally think of the Mohammedans 
as having many wives. In Constantinople, for example, 
this is not the case. I have asked many of my Turkish 
friends if they know of any Turk with more than one 
wife. As a result of our inquiry I have thus far, after 
several years’ residence in the city, found but two, one 
an Imam connected with the mosque of St. Sophia, 
and another a shoemaker who works in one of the 
philanthropic institutions. Economic conditions make 
polygamy difficult, and besides, among the Turks whom 
I know the feeling against men having more than one 
wife is very strong in Constantinople. A case has come 
to my attention of a man who was about to marry a 
second wife, but his friends exerted such pressure upon 
him by threatening him with social ostracism that he 
gave up the contemplated marriage. 


A Turkish gentleman explained to me that the Sunni, 
a sect of the Mohammedans to which he belongs, 
“allows a man to marry legally four women, but no 
more. The three conditions under which he may do this 
are the following: he must be rich enough to supply the 
demands of four families; he must show equal love and 
affection towards all four women (most men admit this 
is impossible) ; and he must be physically able to fulfill 
the necessities of all four wives.” 

This Turk pointed out that, while polygamy is made 
very difficult by the rules of his religion, it is really a 
safeguard against prostitution. To again quote his words: 
“We know that in large cities there are houses of prosti- 
tution which are under the strict control of the govern- 
ment. Thus it is evident that a male may need more 
than one wife to satisfy his bodily needs Is it 
not better to provide for those who feel the necessity for 
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more than one wife a means whereby they can 
legally satisfy their needs and in this way avoid prostitu- 
tion?” ‘This is the argument that one frequently meets 
in talking with those who believe in plural marriages. 


Among the educated Greeks who have been influ- 
enced by Western customs there is a movement in the 
direction of young people doing their own courting. 
They sometimes organize musical or literary clubs where 
boys and girls give plays or take music and dancing 
lessons. ‘The young people also go to balls together, 
they go for walks, or on picnics, or to the theater, but 
a girl properly brought up is usually accompanied by 
her brother when she goes out with other young men, 
though sometimes she meets her lover secretly. When 
a young man finds himself falling under the charms of 
a young lady, without breathing his secret to her, he 
speaks first to her parents and they then inform their 
daughter, giving her the privilege of deciding. Very 
rarely indeed does a young man propose directly to the 
girl with whom he is in love, for in the East it has been 
considered that the greatest crime a young man may 
commit is to propose directly to his sweetheart. 


Among the educated class the dowry contract is often 
omitted. The engagement is generally a private cere- 
mony in which the couple exchange vows as well as 
rings and presents. Occasionally an engagement party 
at the bride’s home is given to relatives and friends some 
days after the engagement has taken place, but there are 
no ceremonies at this party. After the engagement the 
couple has greater freedom to take walks, or to go to the 
theater alone, and the young man every day may visit his 
fiancee and have private interviews with her. People of 
this class, as in the West, generally marry older than is 
the case among the uneducated. The girl is rarely 
younger than twenty-two and the man seldom under 
twenty-five. 

“A wife is not a glove. You cannot take her off your 
hands,” says an Eastern proverb, and among the majority 
of Greeks marriage is safeguarded more than among the 
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educated class mentioned above. A young man of the 
lower class has very little opportunity to become well 
acquainted with young women so as to choose intelli- 
gently his life partner. If his friend has a sister he may 
meet her, but it is considered highly improper for him 
to take a young lady out for a walk, or to the theater, or 
to meet her alone. Occasionally two or more families 
who are very good friends go on picnics together on 
special holidays. Happy indeed is the occasion when 
there are young women and young men on the picnics, 
for this may be one of the three or four times during the 
whole year when they may have an opportunity to speak 
together as much as they wish. 


The bargaining which characterizes the East, if one 
wishes to buy a box of matches or a piece of land, is 
specially characteristic of the Greeks when it comes to 
marriage among the uneducated. Social position counts 
some, for the Greeks who are under the delusion that 
they are directly descended from the Byzantine Greeks 
will not marry outside of their special circle. Again, it 
is a disgrace for the young men of a given region like 
Epirus to marry with Greek ladies from Athens or Con- 
stantinople. ‘This is because the family of the young 
lady in question can be known so much better and is in 
accord with the biologist’s dictum that in choosing a 
young lady one should first know her grandmother. But 
the dowry of the girl is given an important part in ar- 
ranging a marriage. One of my Greek friends told me 
of a case which he knew of where a man broke his 
engagement because his prospective father-in-law was 
about to pay the dowry in French gold rather than in 
Turkish gold called for in the contract, making a differ- 
ence of less than fifty dollars on a sum of four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


After a young man has sufficiently informed himself 
as to a girl’s wealth and social position, again he cannot 
make his choice known to the young lady herself, but 
must first tell his own parents. In case they approve, 
they either visit the parents of the girl themselves ask- 
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ing the young lady’s hand for their son, or, if they are 
not well acquainted with them they send a woman to 
propose to the parents of the girl. This woman in Greek 
is called a “Proxenitra,” an official matchmaker, who 
for her trouble, if the engagement comes out success- 
fully, usually takes a fee or a commission on the dowry 
of the girl. The “Proxenitra” is usually a widow or an 
old maid and is often richly rewarded in case her deal- 
ings have to do with rich families. 


Among certain classes of Greeks it is considered en- 
tirely proper for a young woman to choose her mate in 
case she has arrived at the age of marriage and has not 
yet found a husband, whereas among the Turks the girl 
or the girl’s parents can show no initiative; they must 
simply wait until some young man sends his delegates to 
visit. A Greek young woman together with her parents 
may choose a life partner, the first step being to send a 
“Proxenitra” to the family of the chosen man. In case 
the young lady or her parents have no preference théy 
may simply engage a “Proxenitra” to find a husband for 
the daughter. The “Proxenitra,” who usually knows 
young men who are willing to be married, chooses one 
of these for the young lady in question. She then seeks 
an interview in which she praises the virtues and the 
purse of the fair one, and, if the man is willing, the 
“Proxenitra” arranges for a visit of the young man with 
the girl’s mother or sister at the girl’s home. There the 
girl appears and the man has an opportunity to exchange 
a few words with her. 

After the proposal of marriage has been made and 
accepted, the young man concerned arranges with the 
parents of the young lady for the dowry contract. This 
contract is drawn up in official form and if it is not 
carried out to the letter the man has a right to break the 
engagement. The dowry may be in cash or buildings or 
lands. If this is satisfactorily completed, the time is ar- 
ranged for the official engagement, which usually takes 
place in the home of the bride-to-be. The young man is 
sometimes allowed one or two private interviews with 
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his sweetheart before this official engagement, when rela- 
tives and a few intimate friends are invited to rejoice 
with the young couple. The priest who comes to the 
house performs certain religious ceremonies and reads a 
part of the service which is afterwards repeated at the 
wedding. The two parties exchange rings, the bride- 
groom sometimes furnishing both rings. The couple is 
then considered as engaged. Occasionally the prospec- 
tive bridegroom gives a gold watch to his bride and she 
may give him a gold scarf pin. The religious feature of 
the engagement having been performed it is very diffi- 
cult to break the engagement. The party wishing to do 
so may be obliged by the Patriarchate, the Head of the 
Greek Church in Turkey, to pay a certain compensation 
to the other party. 

After the formal engagement the couple are allowed 
to see each other once a week. The young man may visit 
his bride in her home, take her out to walk, or to the 
theater. The young lady may also visit her fiance in his 
home, but must on such occasions be accompanied by her 
mother or older sister. 


Engagements among the Greeks generally last about 
six months, although they may be as short as a month or 
two, or, again may last more than a year. Young women 
of this class usually marry between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four, and the young men between twenty-four 
and thirty-two. The young man is generally from six to 
ten years older than his wife, although in the case of a 
rich woman she may be older than her husband. 

In Moudania, where the Armistice was signed be- 
tween the Greeks and the Turks last autumn, the custom 
prevails among the Greeks of the priest performing the 
marriage ceremony holding a glass of wine which he 
first offers to the young man and then to the young 
woman. This is done three times, it being impressed 
upon the couple that while the husband must consider 
his wife as his better half, she must fear her husband. 

The actual marriage ceremony generally takes place 
on Sunday and in Constantinople the ceremony lasts only 
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one day. In Anatolia the ceremony lasts three days. 
On Saturday the guests dance and feast at the bride- 
groom’s house, on Sunday the religious ceremony takes 
place, and on Monday there is dancing and feasting again 
at the bridegroom’s home. 





THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


ROMANZO ADAMS 


University of Hawaii 


The recent Institute of Pacific Relations held at Hon- 
olulu served to focus attention on the present situation in 
the various countries represented and to indicate the 
character of the newer tendencies in thought and feeling. 
The Institute was called to consider “contacts and con- 
flicts and to further understanding and good will.” Its 
members did not represent their respective governments 
or any other organizations such as churches, chambers 
of commerce, or learned societies. The members were 
chosen largely for their knowledge of various aspects of 
the life of the peoples of the Pacific nations and for their 
open-mindedness and capacity, each to interpret the view- 
points and attitudes of his own people to those of the 
other countries. While there were a few men who could 
qualify as specialists in international law and in the eco- 
nomic aspects of Pacific problems and a few others who 
looked upon themselves as the representatives of special 
interests such as “labor” and “business,” the majority of 
the members made their contribution in a quite different 
way. They represented the developing attitudes of grow- 
ing numbers who are coming to have an intelligent inter- 
est in international relations from the standpoint, not of 
the narower nationalistic, sectional, or special class ad- 
vantage, but from that of truth, justice and the general 
wellbeing of the peoples of all nations. 


It is an open secret that in certain quarters there was 
apprehension lest the frank discussion of international 
relations by people unaccustomed to the ways of diplo- 
macy would do more harm than good. Would they not 
open questions considered as settled? Would they not 
give encouragement to the bringing of new complicating 
issues into the open? Would they not tend to convert 
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issues of law into issues of fundamental justice, into ethi- 
cal issues? 


The view of the people who called the institute is 
that, in the future, public opinion is bound to be an in- 
creasing factor in international affairs, that sound inter- 
national relations must be based in considerable degree 
on understanding and good wil between peoples. In the 
long run responsible government officers represent the 
effective public opinion of their respective countries. 
When organized opinion is confined to a class mainly 
actuated by its own sordid material interests, or when it 
is the expression of a blind mass fear stimulated by artful 
propaganda, diplomacy will not be characterized by 
straightforwardness and a socialized purpose. While it 
was not a part of the purpose of the Institute to get be- 
hind certain projects or policies or to influence govern- 
mental action directly it did aim to increase understand- 
ing and thus to allay unfounded fears and thus to improve 
the underlying situation that all governments are bound 
to take note of in their official relations. 


The members of the Institute were under no illusions 
as to the nature of the task they were undertaking. It is 
a long ways from a gain in understanding on the part of 
the hundred or more members to an improvement in the 
attitude of the peoples of several great nations. And still 
the outlook has hopeful aspects. The Institute is not the 
only organization working toward international good 
will. It will add its strength to that of many others. Its 
members have access to the agencies through which pub- 
lic opinion is created. Through the press, the platform, 
the pulpit, the chair, and local discussion groups the ideas 
and impressions of the Institute will go far. 

The ideals of the Institute found expression in its 
organization. ‘The members lived together as a little 
community on the Punahou Campus and thus thére was 
opportunity for real acquaintance. There was much per- 
sonal contact and it was a place where international 
friendships were begun. The agenda and the program 
were worked out democratically by the Institute itself. 
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Discussion group leaders were presiding officers mainly 
—not leaders of the discussion. There were real discus- 
sions—not just a presentation of previously prepared 
papers. In an unusual degree the groups achieved the 
ideal of co-operative group thinking. 

The outstanding issues of the Institute were : (1) The 
unequal treaties of other nations with China—extraterri- 
toriality and foreign control of customs and finance; 
(2) Immigration and immigration policies; (3) The in- 
dustrialization of the Orient and its far reaching eco- 
nomic, political, and general social effects; (4) Race re- 
lationships resulting from migration, commerce, the 
growth of communication and intermarriage. Other 
matters of interest related to the agencies of public 
opinion and education as factors contributing toward in- 
ternational good will or ill will, the international func- 
tion of research, the missionaries as interpreters of cul- 
ture, and colonial policies in the Pacific Area. 


The Chinese members made a very strong presenta- 
tion of the case in favor of a revision of the unequal 
treaties. “hey showed how foreign nations were depriv- 
ing the Chinese government of the power to collect need- 
ful customs revenues. This necessitates foreign loans and 
the loan terms still further fasten the control of foreign 
powers over the finances. Moreover all power necessary 
to protect new industries is denied. Under the extraterri- 
toriality treaties foreign merchants are given the advan- 
tage over native merchants. Chinese authorities can not 
search the premises of foreign merchants and the for- 
eigner sometimes uses this exemption to facilitate opium 
smuggling. The foreign consular courts are often pre- 
sided over by consuls not sufficiently trained in law and 
the Chinese do not believe that they are unprejudiced. 
They cite cases of foreigners guilty of crime who are 
unpunished. 

The weakness of China in the past lay in her lack of 
unity, in her lack of national consciousness. But the 
building of railroads and telegraph and postal systems, 
the increase of commerce, the multiplication of news- 
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papers, magazines, and books, the use of modern spoken 
Chinese for literary purposes, the mass educaiion move- 
ment, the growth of higher education, and the increasing 
social vision of her students are combining to create an 
effective national consciousness. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that the policy of foreign nations and the practices 
of foreigners in China shall not be such as to force this 
new sense of nationalism mainly into military channels. 


It is taken for granted that the Orient is to be indus- 
trialized. ‘The questions relate to the methods and the 
speed of the process. ‘That it will involve a profound 
reorganization of not only the economic life but of social 
attitudes and institutions generally of the Oriental peo- 
ples goes without saying. What is not so generally ap- 
preciated is that world industry and commerce are very 
much involved. As the hundreds of millions of Asia 
acquire modern machinery and other instruments of pro- 
duction, they too will enter the markets of the world to 
buy foods and raw materials and to sell manufactured 
products. This will bring them into direct competition 
with the other industrialized countries and this will men- 
ace the food supply, particularly of the densely populated 
countries of Western Europe. A new type of world 
statesmanship will be needed to deal with the situations 
thus created. Conditions will be more favorable to a 
satisfactory readjustment if industrialization proceeds at 
a slow pace. 

From the discussion of immigration it would appear 
that the people of Asia are not much interested in emi- 
gration so far its direct practical aspects are concerned. 
They know that migration can never be a solution for 
overpopulation for a great nation. They are looking to 
scientific agriculture and to industry and commerce to 
support their increasing populations. Moreover, they 
are looking forward to a reduced birth rate. What they 
resent in the American exclusion acts is the implication 
of racial inferiority. While the restrictions placed on 
Asiatic immigration by Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand amount, practically, to exclusion they do not 
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arouse so much feeling. ‘There is something in the way 
a thing is done. 

Probably the best statement of viewpoint relative to 
immigration by an American was by Chester H. Rowell. 
He admitted that there is much race prejudice in Amer- 
ica and gave something of its natural history. Americans 
have learned about race in a bad school. They learned 
it in the border warfare with the Indian and through con- 
tact with the enslaved negro. Having acquired the notion 
of white superiority they will apply it to members of any 
other race. We have a negro caste in America and if 
Orientals become numerous they too will constitute a 
caste. The present numbers are too small to result in the 
creation of a caste, but the coming of large numbers must 
be prevented or there will be an Asiatic caste. 

A question that was discussed at no great length and 
with little increase of light was the assumption of race 
superiority. There was a pretty general recognition that 
this assumption was a source of considerable arrogance on 
the one side and of irritation and resentment on the other, 
that it is a serious obstacle to understanding and good will 
and to the establishment of just international policies. 
It complicates many other issues such as extraterritori- 
ality, tariff control, financial and commercial policies and 
the immigration situation. 


Ordinarily there is a practical advantage if the mem- 
bers of a group hold a somewhat exalted opinion of its 
importance and its virtues. Such an attitude counts for 
morale. But as contacts with other groups multiply and 
grow in significance the hitherto useful conceit may, by 
setting limits to the larger co-operation, become a serious 
obstacle to welfare. Some competent investigator ought 
to write a book on the natural history of race prejudice 
and race conceit. 

It is expected that the Institute will be a continuing 
organization. An occasional meeting (probably bien- 
nial) for acquaintance, friendship, and discussion is only 
one of its proposed activities. It hopes to direct the in- 
terest of the moulders of public opinion to the facts of 
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the Pacific situation. It aims to direct the attention of 
competent scholars to the opportunities for and the need 
of scientific research relating to the Pacific peoples and 
their lands. Possibly the Institute will be able to finance 
some such studies or it may seek to redirect the applica- 
tion of the funds of existing foundations. In general it 
aims at increase of knowledge, increase of friendly ac- 
quaintance, and increase of good will and co-operation. 





THE SOCIAL RESEARCH INTERVIEW 


E. S. Bocarpus 


University of Southern California 


The social research interview, while referring in part 
to the types of interviews discussed in a preceding article,’ 
aims particularly at discovering human attitudes and ade- 
quate bases for interpreting these. The research inter- 
viewer is a social reporter, seeking first of all an accurate 
account of human experiences; of the experiences in 
which attitudes, opinions, prejudices, are embraced; of 
experiences that lay behind conflict and accommodation 
situations alike, of experiences that are different. To 
make personal experiences objective is the main problem. 
To get what is in the back of persons’ minds out into the 
open is the chief task. To find out what is behind the 
faces of the people one meets is the goal. It is important 
to get pertinent experiences put down in writing by per- 
sons concerning themselves,—to get individuals “to pour 
out their souls.” 

Personal experience materials are not to be thought 
of as final; they are simply the source materials that are 
ready for analysis. Like books in libraries they are to 
be treated objectively, and the wheat separated from the 
chaff. When a stock of experience materials has been 
acquired by the interview method, research work proper 
is not completed, but merely ready to be started. 

To secure personal experience materials orally and 
write them out afterward is the simplest process, but this 
involves the special problem of overcoming one’s own 
biases in judging what is fundamental. To get people to 
write out their experiences regarding a specific social 
situation is more difficult, for there arises in the inter- 
viewee’s mind the special inhibition that these statements, 


1Jour. of Applied Sociology, July-August, 1925, under title of “Methods of 
Interviewing.” 
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in his own handwriting, may rise up some day to plague 
him. To get others to write out a complete “life history” 
is the most difficult and worth while undertaking of all. 


I. THE PROBLEM: SECURING MENTAL RELEASE 


The most frequent and general problem is that of 
overcoming the inhibitions, due to whatever cause, of the 
interviewee. Sometimes the assurance that the materials 
will be treated impersonally and that substitute names 
may be used will produce a favorable response. The 
reticence and inhibitions of the immigrant interviewee, 
for instance, may be due to lack of understanding, a deep- 
seated suspicion, or pure stubbornness. Sometimes look- 
ing up previous residences of the interviewee will give 
a clue to the different dissatisfactions and the new ex- 
periences that he has had, and serve as an adequate basis 
for a successful interview. Again, the friends that a per- 
son has, the newspaper that he reads, the places where he 
spends his leisure time, are an index to his interests and 
to openings for a successful interview. 


Then, there is the person who is not interested in 
social problems, who does not want to express an opinion 
at all, who feels that his own experiences are insignificant, 
and who, in short, does not want to be interviewed. There 
is the person who feels that a statement of his experiences 
would be “too personal,” and who has a resultant ten- 
dency to deal in “glittering” generalities and to refrain 
carefully from anything of a personal experience nature. 


An occupational psychosis is often a controlling fac- 
tor. Executives and those accustomed to putting other 
persons to work or to instructing others, are interested in 
getting others to give personal data but decline to offer 
any help from their own experiences. The occupational 
habit of getting others to do things hinders free response 
on the part of the executive or teacher himself. One of 
the most difficult persons to get any written materials 
from was one of our race-relations interviewers. He could 
get others to give him materials, but did not give anything 
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himself. The “intellectual tightwad” is one of the most 
difficult persons to interview. 

Sometimes the personalities of the interviewee and 
interviewer clash. When the former turns against the 
latter it is difficult to obtain results. Until our knowl- 
edge of the nature of personality becomes greatly in- 
creased the adjustment of clashing personalities will 
remain a problem. 


II. MECHANISMS OF MENTAL RELEASE 


In securing mental release there are certain mecha- 
nisms which may be “touched off” as it were.* The prin- 
ciple of mechanism discharge may be illustrated in five 
ways. First, there is the naive type of habit-mechanism. 
Every person at times speaks naively and simply. What 
he is stimulated to say seems entirely natural and normal, 
and so he speaks frankly without being aware of it. As 
informal and as natural a conversation in every particular 
as possible is ideal. 

To urge the interviewee to be frank, or to overurge 
him, is inhibiting. It is better for the interviewer to 
create the atmosphere of frankness rather than to urge 
frankness. To be entirely worthy of confidence opens up 
social contacts freely and leads to successful interviewing. 
Actual trustworthiness creates an atmosphere that is 
recognizable and which breaks down even “stranger” 
barriers. Each conversation has its own natural course. 
An immigrant, for example, is usually willing to talk 
freely about the difficulties he has faced in getting settled 
in America, how others have taken advantage of him, 
how he has been misunderstood in America. Often the 
vocational approach is successful, for most persons can 
and are more willing to talk “shop” than anything else. 
Most everyone would like a better position than he has 
now, and is interested in new opportunities. Successful 
interviewing discharges the interviewee’s tensions, and 
gives him a chance to relieve his mind. Moreover, it 


1Cf. E. T. Krueger, “The Value of Life History Documents for Social Re- 
search,” Jour. of Applied Sociology, January-February, 1925, p. 197. 
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avoids creating tensions, for then the feelings rise and in- 
hibitions operate. 

Second, there is an egoistical, egotistical type of 
mechanism, which, when released, will open the flood- 
gates of experience. Nearly everyone feels pleasant 
when his ego is appealed to, and falls before an increas- 
ing sense of personal importance. An exaggerated in- 
terest in one’s experiences usually releases experiences 
that ordinarily would not be told. 

Sometimes the interviewee needs to be doubted, to be 
challenged, and then in order to maintain status, to save 
his pride, he will relate valuable experiences. 

1. When a boy won’t answer, I tell him that I want to learn 
about boys, and then ask, ‘How in the world can I learn about boys 
if boys won’t tell me anything?’, and that usually “brings them across.” 

Sometimes I say, “I have come for information,” or “I have come 
to get hints and pointers.’ 

If an interviewer knows that the interviewee is de- 
liberately withholding important data for fear of loss of 
status or of implicating other persons, it may be necessary 
for the former to indicate that he knows some of the facts 
that the latter is withholding, and to ask him to account 
for them. The interviewee is likely to be startled into a 
complete release of important data. 


Through spite, an appeal to pride, or as a result of 
anger, a person may blurt out “just what he thinks,” and 
discloses facts as readily as though he were talking to an 
intimate friend. While these cases are exceptional and 
are likely to be highly colored by distorting emotional 
reactions, they may contain a flood of valuable data. 


2. After talking for a short while on local matters, the hut mean- 
while becoming rapidly filled with natives, I soon became aware that 
the people were very suspicious and sulky. They sat and glowered, and 
would hardly answer the most innocent questions ... Having tried 
to show them, as far as possible, that I had not come to make any fresh 
trouble, I began to talk to them about folk-tales, and to ask if they did 
not know any which they could tell me, only to be met with the answer: 
“Oh yes, the old people of long ago knew stories, but we, their descend- 
ants, have not heard them.” “Why is that?” said I. “I expect we did 


1Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles. 
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not ask for them,” replied the man who was answering me. “Well, if 
that’s the case,” said I, “you ought to be ashamed of yourselves, for 
in every other Dusun village where I have been they have no lack of 
stories. However, if you won’t tell me a story, suppose I tell you one 
instead.” So I told them a short tale that I heard a few days before at 
Kampong Piasau. When I had finished, one of the old men said with 
a chuckle at having been found out: “Why, Tuan, how long have you 
been in the country that you know so much about the Dusun’s affairs?” 
That night I got as many stories as I could take down.’ 

Third, there is the confessional mechanism, whose 
release brings “relief.” The desire “to tell someone,” 
whether an intimate friend or a “stranger” who probably 
will never cross one’s path again, is often strong. Con- 
tinued repression and not necessarily a sense of guilt is 
sufficient to make “confession” in the psychological sense 
necessary and wholesome. 

“Confessions” are usually made to an intimate ac- 
quaintance, as a rule. To perfect strangers one says 
little; to casual acquaintances not much more, unless a 
special en rapport has been set up; but to intimates, one 
may make a complete statement. For example, a court 
record may show that the cause for which a divorce has 
been granted was “desertion” or “mistreatment.” A 
questionnaire submitted to both parties concerned would 
not likely shed any additional light on the situation. 
Friends may obtain some of the facts, but certain inti- 
mates are told the details. 

Another exception is that indicated by “the imper- 
sonal confession,” but in such cases a degree of fellow 
feeling, and of being en rapport has been established. In 
the case of the man riding on the observation car who 
told Mr. Bain his family troubles,’ the “confession” had 
been preceded by talking about fishing and other interest- 
ing matters, until a common feeling combined with a 
feeling of anonymity had been developed. Confessions 
of stranger to perfect stranger are rare except as an in- 
cipient fellow understanding is aroused. It is true, how- 


1H. N. Evans, Among Primitive Peoples in Borneo, (Seeley, Service & Co., 
1922), pp. 171-2. 

_**The Impersonal Confession and Social Research,” Journal of Applied 
Soctology, May-June, 1925, p. 359. 
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ever, that one will confess more when under the stimuli 
of impersonal disinterestedness than he will under the 
stimuli of competitive intimacy. In fact, one’s mental 
tension may become so great and the inhibitions aroused 
by one’s intimates so strong that he will gladly “tell the 
whole thing” in a somewhat “impersonal and disinter- 
ested” interview.’ 

Fourth, there is the purely scientific type of mecha- 
nism indicating the willingness to tell all for the sake of 
truth and science by one who takes an objective view- 
point regarding himself, who scorns much of the conven- 
tional snap judgments of “right” and “wrong”, and who 
is willing to sacrifice “himself” for the sake of science. 

It might be added that securing mental releases ren- 
ders therapeutic service. It is important that tensions 
be not allowed to persist for a life-time, for they create 
“dispositional traits or reaction patterns.” 

Fifth, there is a sophisticated type of mechanism 
whose release is the most difficult of all to secure. Some 
persons are “hard-boiled” as far as being interviewed is 
concerned. 

3. I always leave lawyers and police until the last in my inter- 
viewing work. Both have many deliberately built up and impenetrable 
defense mechanisms. The only way to handle either is to take them on 
a fishing expedition. In other words, there are some people who are 


always on their guard—until you get them clear away from all the 
stimuli of their daily environment.’ 


III. PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE 


The principle of consideration requires that the in- 
terviewer have a sympathetic understanding of the inter- 
viewee, and particularly of his peculiarities and special 
experiences, and that these be treated respectfully. 


4. Frequently the interviewee feels that I have asked something 
too personal. Then I have to back up and secure his confidence all over 
again. Hence I have learned never to overplay my hand.*® 


“T never argue with an interviewee” is common testi- 


1Cf. E. T. Krueger, of. cit. 
2Pacific Coast Race Relations Survey. 
5Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles. 
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mony. Argument arouses defense reactions and danger- 
ous inhibitions. Data of personal delicacy may be lead 
up to, but not directly sought. 

The interviewer’ who always manages to be expected, 
who makes appointments, finds that the plan not only 
saves a great deal of time for himself, but prevents him 
from “breaking in” upon the interviewee in inopportune 
or even embarrassing moments. 


Often the busy person says that he can give only ten 
minutes or even “a minute”, but even that is accepted 
appreciatingly. The interviewer must rely on his ability 
to release the interviewee’s tensions. After the latter be- 
comes interested he may give an hour urging the inter- 
viewer not to go, and even to return. 


Consideration for an interviewee’s feelings and pos- 
sible inhibitions relates to place and number of persons 
present. It has already been noted that the interviewee’s 
home is usually unsatisfactory, for it contains inhibitory 
symbols. The interviewer’s office is poor, because of its 
official implications. Sometimes only the freedom of 
vacation camp will suffice. 

An interview is best conducted when only two par- 
ties concerned are present. 


5. A friend of the interviewee joined us, but at once the attitude 
of the latter changed. He became general and less personal. He lost 
his freedom in speaking.” 

6. Yesterday I had an interview arranged but a third party joined 
us and I waited a half hour for him to go. I did not feel free to start 
the interview, for it seemed that the presence of the third party and the 
things for which he stood would hinder the interviewee from giving a 
complete personal statement. So, rather than have an important inter- 
view spoiled, I gave it up entirely for that trip and decided to try again.* 


The principle of consideration may be illustrated in 
another way, that of meeting with a too talkative inter- 
viewee, who “rambles on and off,” but mostly off the sub- 
ject, and of listening patiently to him. 

7. I got an interviewee started the other day, and I couldn’t stop 


1Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles. 
2Race Relations Survey. 
8] bid, 
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him. He started off on a long line of reminiscences which soon left our 
race relations subject entirely. Whenever I could get a question in edge- 
wise, I brought him back to the subject, but he would soon be off in 
another direction that had no connection with our main theme. I spent 
two and one-half hours and obtained almost no materials. What can 
I do? 

Part of the answer is found in the report of the inter- 
viewer who said she had lost an afternoon in listening to 
a garrulous old man, but that she kept cool and went back 
the next day and was entirely successful. The first day 
the interviewee had “talked himself out’, and the second 
day he gave an account of the experiences that were being 
sought. Another research reporter says that even when a 
person is talking “off” the subject he is often able to 
learn a great deal. 

The principle of gradation, or gradual approach, 
must be observed, otherwise the interviewee will react in 
feelings, if not in words, as follows: What are you here 
for? Why are you interested in me so suddenly? A 
Boys’ Survey interviewer was greeted; “What are you 
doing here, you old hookey cop?” And another as fol- 
lows: “Who told you to help me anyway?” 

8. I usually talk first and then ask questions. As a rule I begin 
by asking something not very important. As the interview proceeds, I 
usually add a remark now and then, which tends to release new memory 
mechanisms.’ 

“T usually come as a friend, or from a friend of the 
interviewee,” says an interviewer. “I never come in an 
official capacity if I can help it.” Boys’ Work Survey 
cards of introduction were printed, but their use was 
soon discarded. The term “Survey” aroused deadly 
suspicions and inhibitions. 

“Give me your life history,” said a crude interviewer 
to a Japanese, who did not respond. Another with a 
pencil and paper in hand began with the first words of 
the interviewee to take down everything that was said, 
but soon found the interview ended. “I came from the 
Race Relations Survey,” said another interviewer, and 


1Race Relations Survey. 
2Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles. 
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wondered why the interview was a failure, not recog- 
nizing that the mention of the Survey was inhibiting 
to anyone who did not understand it. The difficulty was 
not so much in mentioning the Survey perhaps, as it was 
in the fact the interviewer did not have full prestige in 
the eyes of the interviewee. If the latter has complete 
confidence in the one consulting him, then the latter may 
and should explain the research project and ask for assist- 
ance. Thus, the interviewee will feel that he is co- 
operating in a worthy enterprise. 

The principle of identification, whereby interviewee 
develops a fellow feeling for interviewer, is widely use- 
ful. Sometimes an interviewer may secure the desired 
data by confessing something about himself, by telling of 
his own misconducts and thus identifying his experiences 
with those of an interviewee. “On occasion I tell some- 
thing very bad against myself, and that brings results.” 
Again, the interviewer after telling some of his own ex- 
periences may ask: “How do those fit in with your 
experiences?” 

9. As the boy “sensed” that I had experiences and anxieties similar 
to his own, he “loosened up” and talked “like a blue streak”, amazing 
me beyond expectation, for I thought him stupid and taciturn.? 

This has sometimes been called the subjective method 
of securing an interview. It is indirect, sympathetic, and 
establishes that confidence born of mutual experience. 

A related principle is that of reference. By connect- 
ing himself with some prominent person in good standing 
in the eyes of the interviewee, the interviewer achieves 
prestige and secures the desired entree. 

The wider the experience of a person the more likely 
will he succeed in arousing in the interviewee a sense of 
identification. A Race Relations interviewer seeing three 
Hindus standing in front of a store in an Imperial Val- 
ley town stepped up to them and addressed them in 
Hindustani. They were agreeably surprised, and smiling, 
asked: ‘Where did you learn Hindustani?” The inter- 


1Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles. 
2] bid, 
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viewer replied: “In India,” whereupon an interview of 
three hours followed. 


7. If I could mention someone “higher up” and indicate that I 
had been at his home or dined with him, that would give me prestige 
at once.* 


The principle of interrogation regulates the trend 
that personal interviews may take. The best interviewer 
asks the fewest direct questions. He “starts off” the inter- 
viewee by “chance remarks” and comments. Moreover, 
these are interposed when the conversation of the inter- 
viewee becomes irrevelant. Often, a mere phrase, “Ex- 
cuse me, but my interest was aroused a moment ago 
about ” will suffice. 


It is important that the interviewer safeguard him- 
self from his own biases and preconceived notions. “All 
of us notice the things that we are interested in”, and 
overlook the things not within the range of our field of 
values. Two interviewers will obtain different materials 
from similar reports. It is essential, therefore, that the 
interviewer safeguard himself against that which he 
“expects” to see and hear. The principle of exploration 
extends even to one’s attitude as to what is interesting or 
uninteresting. It is necessary to use both the most gen- 
eral type of question as well as specific ones. In fact, it 
is wise not to ask questions but just to make remarks 
which will keep the interviewee talking about anything 
within the field of study. 


The interviewer who makes out his questions first, 
and then, a block before he arrives, goes over them again, 
“so that when I reach the interviewee I know just what 
I want to find out,” illustrates a commendable degree of 
preparedness, but also an important weakness. If one 
knows too definitely what he is going after, he may miss 
a number of valuable points. 


The phrasing of one’s questions brings out variations 


1Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles. 
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in answers. A study of the logic of questioning will pre- 
vent one from falling into needless errors.’ 

In the first place, there is the expectative question, 
that is, the one which implies an expected answer, which 
suggests its own answer. For example, “You were dis- 
appointed in the United States when you first arrived, 
weren’t your” An immigrant who does not fully grasp 
a question will likely answer “yes” out of sheer human 
courtesy, and thus may give a wrong impression. At 
least, he may be stimulated to exaggerate in his own mind 
the implication of an expectative question. 

There is the disjunctive question, Do you like or dis- 
like Americans? As a matter of fact, there is a third 
alternative which is left entirely in the background, 
namely, a possible neutral feeling. 

The implicative question asks, How was the exploiter 
dressed?, when the man in question was not necessarily 
an exploiter at all. This is the type of question that lago 
used when he wished to imply to Othello that Desde- 
mona and Cassio were unfaithful to Othello. 

The determinative question gives the one interrogated 
an unbiased opportunity to answer, and hence it is the 
best. How do you like working in the steel mills? The 
answer may be favorable, unfavorable, or any shade in * 
between, and leaves a full measure of judgment to the 
questionee. 

It is important that remarks and questions be 
telligent.” 

10. A Survey investigator waited on me, showed a great interest in 
me, but soon his questions and comments showed that he knew little 


about the subject he was talking on. I concluded that his interest in me 
was false, so I stopped talking.” 
11. I treated him with great respect. I thought he was a learned 


gentleman, but when in conversation he indicated he didn’t know any 
of the prominent men in my country and seemed so provincial I was 


“in- 


1The following analysis was developed in connection with the Race Rela- 
tions Survey, but was suggested by G. M. Whipple’s “The Obtaining of Infor- 
mation; Psychology of Information and Report.” 


2An Oriental interviewee. 
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no longer awe-struck. I was utterly disappointed and concluded not 
to talk.’ 

It is essential not to be bent overmuch on even indirect 
interrogation, and thus direct the interview to the over- 
sight of unanticipated data. Rich mines of experiences 
are often pocketed in places that questioning will not 
likely pierce. “At the most unexpected moments, and 
when I am anticipating least, I often secure the most 
valuable materials.” 

“T am always watching for leads.” ‘That is, as the 
interviewee proceeds, the undercurrents of his statements 
are noted. What sounds most insignificant is often 
fraught with precious suggestions. “I watch for ‘leads’ 
and then more ‘leads’,” discloses the exploring attitude of 
interviewing and implies that the way a person relates 
his experiences is fraught with tell-tale data. 


The principle of discrimination must be continually 
invoked. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
the interviewee’s past experiences and his prejudices. It 
is more difficult usually to get him to make these dis- 
criminations. Moreover, he does not always distinguish 
between what he has learned in a first-hand way and that 
which he has received second-hand. In this case, the 
interviewee usually employs the phrase, “I think,” re- 
peatedly. Often he raves on at length. Dogmatic state- 
ments are always of doubtful meaning. 


In order to be accepted as authentic the results of an 
interview require some kind of corroboration. Some- 
times a mere cross-examination of the interviewee is 
sufficient. Sometimes the problem can be met by inter- 
viewing other persons whe are involved. The inter- 
viewee’s character and reputation, or little things that he 
says and does, are adequate proofs. 

Where interviewees contradict each other it is neces- 
sary to examine antecedent happenings and to approach 
the situation from one new angle after another until the 
results fall into similar explanations. Occasionally, it is 


1An Oriental interviewee 
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necessary to bide one’s time, and at a later time to start 
all over again. 

It is important to distinguish between the ordinary 
and conventional reaction of explaining one’s conduct in 
terms of social approval and disapproval, of justifying 
one’s self, and the social-psychological explanations, 
namely, in descriptive terms of basic motives and atti- 
tudes and “the social situations which call these attitudes 
into existence.” It is in this latter connection that the 
subtlest inhibitions are located. 


Another discrimination problem is found in the errors 
which people unintentionally make in remembering past 
experience narratives. These discrepancies are often sig- 
nificant in themselves, for they may account for many 
misunderstandings. 


To the student of social attitudes erroneous remem- 
bering is as significant as correct rememberiny, for a 
distorted remembrance influences a person’s current 
opinion just as truly as an exact remembrance. [If it 
includes a feeling of injustice, a great sorrow, a piece of 
good fortune, or any striking emotional experience, the 
greater the distortion is likely to be, and the more seri- 
ously one’s current opinions are affected. While the dis- 
tortion may not disclose anything regarding the nature 
of one’s deepest attitudes, “it reveals something of the 
intensity of them.” Hence the distortion and the errors 
of remembering may be far more important than the 
original experience itself. 

12. Hearsay, rumor, current anecdotes are all interesting and re- 
vealing when one knows the region, the class, or the racial and lan- 
guage group in which they are current. A story, true or false, frequently 
repeated is an index to the state of mind of the group in which it circu- 
lates, particularly if it circulates without contradiction. We are not 
seeking for unprejudiced statements of fact. We are seeking for state- 
ments, as I have said, that are expressions which reveal at once the mind 
of the individual and the mores of the group.” 


1. T. Krueger, “The Value of Life History Documents for Social Research,” 
Journal of Applied Sociology, January-February, 1925, p. 197. 

2R. E. Park, “Field Studies in Americanization,” assignment 9, p. 4, Univer- 
sity of California Correspondence Courses. 
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When is an interview complete? asks a student. An 
interview should be followed by other interviews as long 
as it enables one to discover new factors. Keep on inter- 
viewing, whether interviewing one person or a whole 
group, until little new or different appears—and then 
stop. Data tend to fall into types, but types are rarely 
typical. As long as interviewing brings out new types of 
experiences, or even new experiences, it is not wholly 
complete. 

Research interviewing, unlike case work interview- 
ing, is never hurried. It takes all the time there is. It 
does not ask the “client” standardized and formal ques- 
tions, but gets the interviewee to talking naturally and 
thus obtains the unexpected and deep-seated materials as 
well as the more superficial. It does not ask embarras- 
sing questions about disease and conduct and thus create 
or heighten tensions and inhibitions. It does not obtain 
merely facts, but what is more important, a basis for 
interpreting them correctly. 

The important thing in interviewing is to make a 
gradual approach to “the center of a person’s life,” to 
develop rapport and identification, to understand the 
technique of mental release. “A person is always with- 
holding something from others.” Sometimes he with- 
holds a great deal, but always something. The successful 
interviewer is the one who gets persons to withhold the 
least. Success in interviewing can be measured by the 
degree to which an interviewee can be stimulated to tell 
naturally about himself. 





Book Notes 


MENTAL DISORDER AND THE CRIMINAL LAW: A 
STUDY IN MEDICO-SOCIOLOGICAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE. By S. SHEetpon Gtueck. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston, 1925, xxii-+-693. 

This is a thorough-going, scholarly formulation of the problems 
which face modern legislators and jurists in squaring legal concepts 
and procedure with modern scientific theories of the relation of mental 
disorder to conduct. It is written from the point of view of a socially 
minded lawyer who sees clearly the dire consequences of our present 
confused thinking in this field. He has undertaken, with much success, 
to thread this legal labyrinth and to point the road to a more adequate 
handling of the criminal cases in which the question of the sanity of the 
defendant has been raised. The argument is carefully organized with 
many case citations and frequent references to the literature of the 
subject. About one hundred and fifty pages are devoted to a review 
of the present statutory provisions of the various states, covering the 
law on the criminal irresponsibility of the insane and the procedural 
and administrative regulations when the court is called upon to deal 
with an insane person charged with crime. There is an extensive 


bibliography and three indexes. Criminologists, jurists, and social work- 
ers will find this admirable volume a useful addition to their professional 
equipment. E. F. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVE LABOR IN PORTUGUESE 
AFRICA. By Epwarp A. Ross. New York, 1925, pp. 61. 
On the basis of first-hand inquiries of natives and whites in the 
Portuguese Africa, Professor Ross has prepared this account of labor 
conditions that have developed since slavery was abolished in 1910, and 
which are worse than slavery—a virtual state serfdom. The Portuguese 
government and planters appear to be guilty of a gross and brutal 
oppression of human beings. It is to be hoped that this report, which 
is being made to the Temporary Slavery Commission of the League of 
Nations, will bring justice speedily to helpless and crushed rin 
. 5. B. 


THE SCIENCE OF BIOLOGY. By Grorce G. Scorr. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1925, pp. xii-+617. 

Biology, defined as the science of living things, is presented in careful 
fashion, as the study of plants, ranging from Algae to the Sperma- 
tophytes, and then as the study of animals, from Protozoa to Primates. 
Interesting summaries of histology, embryology, heredity, evolution, and 
the biology of man conclude this work, characterized by scientific sane- 
ness and a wide sweep of balanced vision. 
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PREHISTORIC MAN: A GENERAL OUTLINE OF PRE- 
HISTORY. By Jacouges p—E Morcan. Translated by J. H. 
Paxton and V. C. C. Collum. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1925, pp. xxv +304. 

The three divisions of this book, ““The Evolution of Industries,” 
“The Daily Life of Prehistoric Man,” and “Intellectual Development 
and Intercommunication,” give, in a few broad strokes, a general out- 
line survey of prehistoric culture. The writer, who has carried on ex- 
tensive researches in Europe and in the East, approaches his subject 
from a broad, synthetic point of view. He sets forth the problems the 
prehistorian must face because of the limited amount of data and the 
difficulty of reconstructing the cuiture from the few remains found here 
and there. The greatest advances in this field have been made in west- 
ern Europe, but the author cautions strongly against generalizing too 
dogmatically before other areas have been explored more thoroughly. 
The book is well illustrated and very readable. W.C. S. 


MODERN IMMIGRATION. By Annie Marion MacLean. J. 
P. Lippincott Company, 1925, pp. xii+393. 


Immigration conditions and legislation in the seven leading immi- 
grant-receiving countries of the world are herein passed in review and 
compared. About 150 pages are given to the more important recent 
immigration laws of the United States. 

The main contribution is the bringing of data concerning immigra- 
tion to the various immigration countries together and the comparative 
notations regarding immigration conditions and legislation in these 
countries. All countries are alike in guarding their national standards 
of living; all manifest preferential alignments for certain races; all, 
except the United States, are seeking agricultural settlers; all, but in 
varying degrees, have interesting assimilation problems. The book is a 
useful and carefully prepared compendium. E. S. B. 


QUO VADIMUS? SOME GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE. 
By E. E. Fournier D’Ausez. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York, 1925, 92 pp. 

This stimulating little volume seems to add still another to that 
large company of the world’s qualified thinkers who have been impelled 
by the World War and its aftermath to question seriously the future of 
mankind on this planet. Dr. D’Albe’s speculations concerning the pos- 
sible failure of food-supplies or the will-to-live, with consequent race 
suicide in a deliberate way, permit him to reassure us on that point. 
“The Earth will have become a sentient being. It will be as closely 
unified and organized as the human individual himself. Mankind will 
be the ‘grey matter’ of its brain. It may not resemble a sentient being 
high up in the scale of life, but it will be at least on the level of 
protococcus or some other such humble plant-cell, which also consists of 
a minute proportion of material truly ‘alive’ together with a greater 
bulk of stored foodstuff and waste products.” C. M. C. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL HYGIENE. By Several Lec- 
turers. Yale University Press, 1925, pp. viii+-150. 

In Dr. F. E. Williams’ address on “The Mechanism of Human 
Behavior” is found a keynote to the group of lectures given last year at 
Yale when the author says that it is one thing to have a high I. Q. and 
“quite another thing to be able to use it.” In other words, the role of 
the emotional life, partly inherited and partly a product of experiences, 
is to be reckoned with. A child with a high I. Q. and an imperfectly 
balanced endocrine system may fail. 

Social workers will be particularly interested in the clear-cut sum- 
mary by Jessie Taft of the theme, “Mental Hygiene and Social Work.” 
Methods of teaching various subjects, now the vogue, are not more 
important than the scientific study of the behavior of children. Psychiatry 
may diagnose personality troubles, but cannot prescribe social treatment. 
It concentrates on the individual “and the individual removed from his 
setting.” Parents as well as teachers and social workers need to know 
the principles of mental hygiene and that a baby one year old may 
already be the unfortunate victim “of vicious habits and vicious up- 
bringing.” E. S. B. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS. Edited by Howarp W. Opum. The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1925, pp. 221. 

Why is the South today not producing leadership equal to its past 

record of a Washington, Jefferson, Lee, Wilson? queries the editor in 


the Introduction. But the South’s current record is no worse than that 
of the rest of the nation. A transition is occurring from the leader of 
authority to a diffused leadership and to a democracy wherein the greater 
part of the people possess the quality of potential leadership. It will 
take time for this newer leadership to materialize. 

Important characterizations of Southern men such as Woodrow 
Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Joel Chandler Harris, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, as well as of persons not so well known, by competent writers, 
are given. Additional and more intensive and analytical studies of 
leaders are needed. 


STATE EXPERIMENTS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEA- 

LAND. By Witu1AM Pemser Reeves. Two Volumes. E. 

P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1925, ix-+-391 and vi+-366. 

This is a reprint from the original edition of a standard work which 

appeared in 1902. The author’s long connection with social politics in 
New Zealand gives it special historical significance. Ez. F. ¥. 


MODERN MARRIAGE. By Paut Popenoz. The Macmillan 
Company, 1925, pp. xiii++-259. 
This book, written in popular style, is addressed primarily to men, 
and deals with the emotions of sex life. It is a scientific attempt to 
answer the question: What Every Husband Ought to Know. 
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SOCIAL ORIGINS AND SOCIAL CONTINUITIES. By 
AtrrepD Marton Tozzer. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925, pp. xix-+-286. 

This volume, which represents the Lowell Institute lectures for 
1924, is couched in a clear and popular style which will help to bring 
to the general reader a point of view already familiar to students who 
have followed the recent developments of anthropology and ethnology. 
That is the view of human races as essentially one in their physical, 
mental, and cultural make-up and capacity. The author, a professor of 
anthropology at Harvard, supports his knowledge of the authoritative 
literature with the observations gained from years of experience among 
primitive tribes. His purpose is “to show the continuity of human 
achievement on the social side from the savage to civilized man,” and 
he does not fail to do it. 

The references are extensive and well cited, but are rendered too 
cumbersome for convenient use by the awkward two-step system adopted 
by a certain school of writers in the biological and anthropological field. 


CIVIC SOCIOLOGY. By Epwarp A. Ross. World Book Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. vi+365. 

Designed for the senior year in high school and to be coordinated 
with a course in economics, written in the author’s sprightly and re- 
freshing style, this book is certain to introduce youth with a vim to “the 
master trends in American society.” Trends of population, the increas- 
ing pressure on natural resources, the expansion of the mind (Part One) 
are followed in Part Two by a discussion of eight major social prob- 
lems, such as standards of social distinction, the social side of business 
and the professions, and speeding up social progress; and in Part Three 
by fifteen major civic problems, for example, freedom of speech, per- 
sonal competition, the promotion of peace among nationalities. ‘The 
questions for “classroom discussion” are especially stimulating. ‘This is 
a book which will regenerate the teacher’s mind as well as arouse the 
pupil’s interest in his country and in human progress. E. S. B. 


PURPOSE THE VARIANT OF THEORY. By Jutius T. House. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. xiii-+-80. 

The author’s contention that every theory or system of theories is 
in part a reflection of the prevailing purposes of the age in which it is 
developed, is supported by materials selected from the thought and 
writings of Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and John Stuart Mill. The error 
which lies behind the formulation of theory is due to a degree to the 
false assumption by each thinker that society is static. The author’s 
emphasis on the subtle influences that prevailing systems of thought 
play upon one’s own formulation of thought is well taken and logically 
presented. The next step is to seek for social psychological interpreta- 
tions of how this process occurs, even capturing great minds without 
their being aware of being victimized. E. S. B. 
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WAGES AND THE FAMILY. By Paut H. Dovuctas. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. xiv-+290. 


Instead of a minimum wage figured out on the basis of a family of 
five, the author suggests a minimum wage for either a man or woman 
wage earner, with added allowances for each additional dependent. To 
prevent employers from taking advantage of unmarried workers, em- 
ployers by groups are to create funds out of which earners with de- 
pendents are to be paid. Since each employer will be assessed for this 
fund according to the number of employees he has, there will be no 
occasion for him to discriminate between workmen. Employers, it is 
suggested, are to institute the plan, which the author points out has 
many counterparts in Europe where it is spreading. Large families 
thus would be protected and poverty would be prevented. The argu- 
ment is carefully worked out, but the plan remains to be tried out and 
worked out evolutionarily under American conditions. E. S. B. 


THE VISITING TEACHER MOVEMENT. By J. J. Oppen- 
HEIMER. Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, 1925, pp. xvii-+-206. 

The visiting teacher, as a social case worker of the first order, remov- 
ing and preventing the child’s handicaps due to his social environment, is 
to be distinguished from the home teacher who gives regular curriculum 
instruction in the home, from the Americanization teacher who instructs 
foreign mothers in English, and from the helping or supervising teacher 
of methods. 

The visiting teacher bids fair to become the school’s and society’s 
most important single instrument for securing personality adjustments 
and hence for preventing delinquency. Important chapters are given 
here on the work of the visiting teacher, and her qualifications and 
training. The treatise is a compendium of far-reaching value. _E. S. B. 


THE PROBLEM CHILD IN SCHOOL. By Mary B. Say tes. 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, New 
York, 1925, pp. 287. 

These narratives from the case records of visiting teachers (social 
case workers of the school system) are immensely significant. They 
illustrate parental attitudes toward children, children’s feelings of in- 
feriority, sex conflicts, dishonesty complexes, and so forth. The materials 
are well selected, interesting, and enlightening; they are the results of 
psychiatric case work methods carefully controlled. E. S. B. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY. By E. Gesorce Payne and L. C. 
ScHROEDER. The American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1925, pp. 

318. 
In this “teachers training book” may be found not only methods of 
curriculum construction but “the essential subject-matter,” thus giving 


“a complete health program for school,” as the authors view the 
matter. 
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THE ECONOMY OF HUMAN ENERGY. By Tuomas Nixon 
Carver. The Macmillan Company, pp. xiii+-287. 


Moral practices, according to the author, have much to do with 
economic prosperity. Food prejudices of people form one of the serious 
causes of a food shortage. Occupation congestion is often as serious as 
population congestion. Civilization means living lives of mental hard- 
ship, i. ¢., of planning far ahead and of trying to solve many problems 
that the uncivilized do not give heed to. Character, i. e., dependability 
is the greatest social value. To retire from business at the point of 
greatest success is one of the wasteful things a person can do. Vice is 
nothing except waste of human energy. Nothing is righteousness except 
that which economizes and makes productive the energy of the people. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL METHODS. By 
Horace Secrist. Revised Edition. The Macmillan Company, 
1925, pp. xxxiiit+584. 87 Tables and 89 Figures. 


In this extensively revised edition the author begins with the as- 
sumption that little or nothing can be “proved” by statistics. It is pos- 
sible, however, by statistics to describe problems quantitatively, and “‘to 
prepare the way for a logical inference.” ‘The author’s interest in busi- 
ness is continually shown throughout the book; nearly all his illustra- 
tive background materials are taken from modern business procedure. 
The author’s emphasis upon a factual basis upon which to build modern 
economic and political policies is good so far as it goes, but overlooks 
the more important factor of methods of interpreting facts after they 
are once gathered. But this is a social psychological problem. Statis- 
tically, the book is a comprehensive up-to-date, and keenly analytical 
treatise; it is in the front rank. 


THE CHILD, THE CLINIC, AND THE COURT. By Several 
Lecturers. New Republic, Inc., 1925, pp. 344. 


Twenty-eight papers given at a joint commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first Juvenile Court of the fifteenth anniversary 
of the first Psychopathic Institute in Chicago, early in 1925, are here 
reproduced. In early days there was an attempt to understand the child 
and also “to find ways to secure his orderly development in a growing 
society” (Addams). It was pointed how an intellect without normal 
emotional organization “is essentially unproductive in the social sense” 
(Kenworthy). Most judges rarely study the effects of the treatment 
they prescribe (Healy). The practice of newspapers in publishing the 
details of delinquency and crime before a hearing has been given was 
called ‘trial by newspaper” (Nels Anderson). These samples indicate 
the wholesome character of the book. 
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HEALTH MAINTENANCE IN INDUSTRY. By J. D. Hacxerr. 
A. W. Shaw Company, 1925, pp. xx-+-488. 


In a simple, comprehensive way the author writes concerning the 
worker’s health and how it may be maintained in industry. The book 
is addressed to the managers of industrial plants and to those responsible 
for the medical departments of these plants rather than to the workers 
themselves. The point of view is paternalistic. Welfare work, as Judge 
Gary is quoted in the preface, “pays in dollars and cents,” with “a net 
result in profits.” The treatment of the subject over a wide range is 
handled carefully, such as, industrial hygiene, the medical staff, mental 
hygiene, workmen’s compensation, food and lunch rooms, laundry, drink- 
ing water. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM. Compiled by Jutta E. Jonnson. H. 
W. Wilson Company, pp. xxxv-+-370. 


Classified bibliographies and well selected excerpts on such themes 
as Negro lynching, education, the Negro in industry, Negro suffrage, 
segregation, comprise this volume in the Handbook Series for debaters 
and others. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By W. H. R. Rivers. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1924, pp. x-+-226. 

In this post-mortem work, edited by W. J. Perry, the reader is 
introduced to what Rivers considered his most important treatise. He 
defines social organization as “a process in which individuals are asso- 
ciated in groups,” or as “social grouping.” ‘The functions of social 
groups are usually known as “customs,” and the most fundamental of 
them as “institutions,” such as domestic groupings, political, occupa- 
tional, and so on. The social function of the family is “to assign to 
each individual born into a society the special place which he or she is 
to occupy in that society.” One author then treats each of the main 
social groupings or “institutions” in a descriptive way, regarding both 
structure and function, with full illustrative materials drawn from a 
wide command of ethnological data. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL BASIS OF SOCIETY. By Frankiin 
Tuomas. The Century Company, 1925, pp. vii+336. 


In this study of the history of social thought the author traverses 
the ground from Hippocrates to Huntington. He has written a first- 
class history of anthropo-geography, and finds that the assumptions of 
the earlier writers in the field regarding the role of geographic influence 
in human history is borne out in the main by the later more scientific 
studies, with this one exception, namely, that instead of viewing geo- 
graphic factors as determining forces they are now viewed as condition- 
ing elements. Social causation is defined in this contribution to social 
thought as “the scientific description and evaluation of all the factors 
which condition and determine the collective life of man.” 





Periodical Notes 


Can Hospitals Be Humane? For efficiency’s sake, if nothing more, 
those who are dealing with the sick should be taught that an essential 
part of their equipment is the habit of considering what the mental 
reaction of the patient to hospital procedure is likely to be. Winifred 
Rhodes, The Survey, June 1, 1925, p. 303. 


The Art of Helping: Through the Interview. The interview is an 
important treatment tool. While no formal principles of action can be 
given, case workers should remember that the interaction of the client 
and the worker in interviewing leads to formulation of new plans and 
motivates the subsequent conduct of the client. Lucia B. Clow, The 
Family, July, 1925, p. 129. 


Our Orphaned Asylums. Modern standards of child care have made 
obsolete some 1,400 orphan asylums representing an investment of about 
$200,000,000, with an annual budget of fifty to sixty million dollars. 
This equipment should be converted into clearing houses for children 
awaiting rehabilitation of their own homes, for placement in foster 
homes, and into special institutions to deal with those who cannot be 
“placed out.” R. R. Reeder, The Survey, June 1, 1925, p. 283. 


Petting and the Campus. Contemporary sex mores are largely in- 
fluenced by the rise to economic power of new social groups and by in- 
creased competition among girls in the marriage marts for mates. 
Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, The Survey, July 1, 1925, p. 393. 


The Case Worker and Social Research. Social case work is research 
when the case has been carried through a diagnostic summary. Case 
records are also the basis for research on a larger scale but agencies 
have not yet learned how to carry on such studies as will help solve 
their own problems. Corinne A. Sherman, The Family, June, 1925, 
pp. 100-102. 


The Relation of the Individual Problem Child to Recreation. The 
recreation center has a unique opportunity in the field of Mental Hy- 
giene. In the first place its setting is conducive to freedom and frank- 
ness; in the second, therapy might be made very effective through ap- 
pealing to the play impulse. Claudia Wannamaker. The Playground, 
July, 1925, pp. 205-208. 
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The Psychotherapeutic Value of Music. Music does to the so-called 
abnormal mind identically what it does to the so-called normal. It 
dispels the gloom of morbid isolation. It creates a direct, pleasurable, 
congenial and beautiful environment in tones. William Van de Wall. 
The Playground, July, 1925, pp. 200-203. 


Psychological Research in State Institutions. Psychological research 
which is rapidly being introduced into institutions established for the 
treatment of delinquents, furnishes valuable data for the individualiza- 
tion of treatment. Fred C. Nelles. The Journal of Delinquency, May, 
1925, pp. 117-118. 


The Independence of Social Psychology. The group is a reality 
over and above the individuals who compose it; there is a social dimen- 
sion to mind; individual psychology is not a guide to the behavior of 
the group. W. D. Wallis, Jour. of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology, July, 1925, pp. 147-150. 


An Indian Sociologist Looks at the World. To improve society we 
must understand it. To understand society we must view it sympa- 
thetically. If the World War, by social organization, could kill mil- 
lions, what might be done by an equally extensive social organization 
directed to constructive service. §. N. Pherwani, Sociological Review, 


July, 1925, pp. 169-172. 


Cwwilization and Morals. Civilization has had three stages. The 
first originated with the discovery of man’s fruitful co-operation with 
nature, i. e. of agriculture. The second arose with the discovery of a 
universal cosmic law to which both man and nature are subject, and led 
to the founding of great religious civilizations. The third or present 
began with the discovery of the scientific control of nature. This is in 
conflict with the second stage, and explains in part the current differ- 
ences between the Occident and the Orient. The third is lacking in 
ong surety. Christopher Dawson, Sociological Review, July, 1925, 
pp. 174-181. 





International Notes 


The World Association of Educational Associations at its biennial 
convention held in Edinburgh, Scotland, in July, took an important 
stride in the adoption of a program of international education along the 
lines of the Jordon-Herman Peace Plan. 


Many students and teachers from the United States are reported in 
attendance at the Summer Session of the University of the City of 
Mexico. These associations between the intellectual classes of the two 
countries may help toward a better understanding between the two 
nations. Nothing could be more desirable, inasmuch as a conference 
of social workers from various points on the Coast and in the Southwest, 
held in Los Angeles last spring, ran upon the challenging fact that a 
profound process of culture diffusion is under way on both sides of the 
border. This converts that region into a single social unit, throughout 
which vital social processes are at work. In sharp contrast, the 
prevailing governmental policy, devised and administered by politicians 
or others entirely or largely oblivious to social processes, is to treat the 
regions on either side of the border as if they were actually made 
separate and distinct by that imaginary line. 


Even the cautiously formulated tentative findings of the Survey 
of Race Relations on the Pacific Coast have justified a growing con- 
viction on the part of many that the actual facts about the Japanese 
people on the Coast, in so far as these facts are really ascertained, go 
squarely against the notions and prejudices of the man on the street 
and the underlying assumptions of existing legislation with respect to 
that immigration. This suggests that something of the same kind of 
contradiction between the actual situation and the prevailing view of 
it might prove to be true in the case of Mexican immigrant communities 
if the same were to be seriously and adequately studied. 


AN event without precedent occurred recently in Canada when an 
organic union of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational 
churches in Canada was established. The founding of the United 
Church of Canada is a forecast of marked religious progress. 


East Indians in increasing numbers are becoming the followers of 
Christ but are refusing to accept Christianity, because as they say it is 
burdened with the pagan practices and traditions of Western civiliza- 
tions. 
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Arter years of labor the actual cost of the World War has been 
ascertained by the League of Nations. The figures show 12,990,571 
dead and missing; 20,297,551 wounded, and a loss of property totalling 
$216,293,637,097. In round numbers that means thirteen million lives 
destroyed, more than twenty million maimed, and enough property 
destroyed to cost $144 for every man, woman, and child on the face 
of the globe. 


In the face of this appalling destruction, the nations of the whole 
world are feverishly preparing for “the next war’—like a pack of 
raving madmen tightening their death-grip as they grapple on the edge 
of a crumbling precipice. 


But while national group policy never rises as yet much above the 
level of imbecility, there are of course many individuals of high intelli- 
gence still left in bedlam, and is it to be wondered that an increasing 
number of the world’s thinkers is seriously questioning whether civiliza- 
tion can be prevented from destroying itself with the powerful instru- 
ments which mankind has the wit to devise, but not as yet the intelli- 
gence or the character to wisely use? 


Two rays of light across the general darkness encourage, neverthe- 
less, the hope that the long night of violence may be drawing near its 
end. One is the growing movement which demands the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court. The other is the news that the 
British Empire in India has been compelled to acknowledge defeat at 
the hands of Gandhi’s “soul-force” campaign, which has won local self- 
government for Indian by Non-co-operation, which represents above all 
things a repudiation of the methods and ways of violence and war. 





Social Poetry Notes 


WASTED. A poem written in 1923, printed and bound in 1925, by 
KaTHRYN Peck, at her shop in Hollywood. 


Attractively bound in a little folder, this poem with a good deal of 
sociological content has recently come to my attention. It concerns 
itself with three distinct episodes, entitled Birth, Youth, and Childhood, 
respectively. The first deals with a labor situation. A woman worn 
with toil dies in child travail. The doctor tells the foreigner: 


“Look here, I could have saved your wife. 
You let her pull those damned hides from the press. 
That's work enough to take a stronger life.” 


And the answer: 


“My shop close down. No work for me. 
My leetle babies cry. No job no more. 
De woman work for less. Day take her... See?” 


Childhood presents a picture of the lack of opportunity and its 
consequences, while Youth portrays a young soldier on his deathbed. 
He realizes that peace and glory come not from strife, but that 


“Ere any man or nation can be free 

In honor and in greatness, and the key 

Lay in Man’s oneness ... Greatness could not grow 
Built on the pain and failure of a foe.” 


“Wasted,” he murmurs finally. The poem merits attention. 
M. J. V. 


Note: Since poetry is so closely related to the human feelings, and social 
poetry to the social feelings, the study of social poetry takes on an interest to 
psychiatric studies with their analyses of the feelings and emotions, of conflicts 
and complexes. For the same reason the study of social fiction and social drama 
has definite scientific and sociological significance. 





Social Work Notes 


THE rate at which social work standards can be raised by federa- 
tions, councils of social agencies, and other central coordinating organi- 
zations depends very largely upon the success they have in “educating” 
the community at large with regard to the social advantages of modern 
social work. 


BeLow standard agencies may still appeal individually to the giving 
public with considerable assurance of success. ‘The only alternative 
course of action open to the federation or council of social agencies is to 
take these agencies into the fold as recognized agencies and seek to bring 
them up to standard “from within.” 


THe FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF BALTIMORE has developed 
an apprenticeship training course for social case workers in cooperation 
with John Hopkins University. Field work and class room work alter- 
nate during the week. The salary scale for apprentices-in-training is 
graduated so that by the end of two years the trainee becomes a member 
of the regular staff. 


Dean J. H. Turrs recently distinguished carefully between educa- 
tion for social work and training for social work. ‘The relative im- 
portance of each is still a matter of much difference of opinion. What 
the next generation of social workers will be is therefore a very uncer- 
tain matter. Immediate needs of the agencies urge the necessity of 
training; more distant needs emphasize the importance of education. 


THE complaint is frequently made by social workers that business 
men, especially those who act as directors of social agencies, need much 
further “education” in social work. On occasion business men have 
complained that social workers who are pushing reforms in the industrial 
field are even more seriously in need of education in business. What 
roads must we travel in order that each shall secure the minimum of 
insight necessary to successful cooperation with the other? Cannot the 
colleges make some contribution to the solution of this problem? 


SocIAL service is enlisting the interests of larger groups of people and 
its success is therefore more and more dependent upon ability to do 
collective thinking. One aspect of this development is that social work 
is now less a function of outstanding personalities and more a function 
of committees, agencies, and organization. It shares with business the 
growing impersonalization of modern life. The expert administrator 
rather than the social prophet is in demand. Proper training of the 
executive is therefore one of the most urgent problems social work faces. 
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